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ANNE FTJRNESS. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Another " painting on the wall " of one of those 
secret chambers in the brain which preserve their 
memories with such diverse and capricious de- 
grees of vividness, — ^another picture out of my 
past life, grows distinct to the mind's eye, as I 
sit musing at my desk. Memory — as one who 
carries a flickering torch — flits from spot to spot, 
and holds her light now here, now there, illu- 
minating the long-unseen pictures with scant, 
wandering rays. But at length she pauses, and 
stands still before one special scene ; and the flame 
of the torch grows steady, and the picture clear. 

A cold white world. A dove-coloured sky 
fretted with the black tracery of some delicate 
branches whence the snow has melted, althougl^ 
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on the ground it is still lying in a smooth sheet 
that wraps the earth softly, and rounds every out- 
line that it covers, giving even the angular garden- 
seat a new aspect. On the surface of the snow 
many tracks made by tiny claws, and one bold 
robin nimbly pecking at some bread-crumbs that 
look a dark stone-colour by contrast with the 
dazzling white they lie on, and affronting with 
his confident red breast and black-diamond eyes 
rthe perilous observation of two watchful bipeds 
at a window. A tall window that opens to the 
ground, and whose bright panes reflect to the 
watchful eyes which the robin braves so jauntily, 
ruby gleams and flashes of fire-light. In the air, 
that snow-silence which precedes a fall ; for the 
dove-coloured sky is brooding softly, and there 
are furled-up folds of cloud with pale-lined edges, 
whence the feathery flakes will float earthward 
by-and-by. 

Within the room whose window opens to the 
ground, are three persons. Two — ^a young woman 
and a little child — are watching the robin. On 
a sofa drawn near to the blazing fire lies a figure 
covered with a crimson shawl. One arm is thrown 
outside the shawl, and is clad in black. A pale 
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face with grey softly-waving hair, is relieved 
against a cushion covered with damask, that once 
was red, but has now faded into a sombre brown- 
ish tint. It has been mellowed by time, as the 
colours of everything in the room seem to have 
been — of the Turkey carpet, of the curtains, the 
morocco-covered chairs, and the shining, almost 
black, surface of the mahogany table. The face 
on the pillow is very wan and thin. The eyelids 
are closed, and surrounded by dark hollows ; the 
slightly-parted lips drawn down at the comers, 
and the forehead is marked by strong wrinkles. 
The lines on the forehead are mostly horizontal, 
and are strongest above the eye-brows, giving a 
pecuHar expression of painful weariness to the 
whole countenance. A dog lies stretched on the 
hearth-rug. His shaggy hair covers his eyes ; 
but he blinks from beneath it with a half-sleepy, 
half- watchful glance directed towards the figure 
on the sofa. Within the room, absolute silence. 
Without, there is silence also, as I have said, save 
for the faint sound of bells chiming from a dis- 
tant belfry; — ^musical, melancholy bells, whose 
tones are dear and familiar to me, and float 
through all my memories of the place wherein 
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I now am listening to tHem. For I am at Mort- 
lands and the beUs are pealing to cHurcli, and it is 
Christmas morning. 

Presently Mrs. Abram steals into the room, 
dressed in a new black bombazine gown, the dye 
of which sends forth an odour more powerful than 
pleasant. She has on a black straw bonnet, and 
a black merino shawl embroidered at the corners 
with stiff groups of flowers worked in black silk. 
The two flat loops of hair lie on her forehead as of 
old. She is altogether very little altered within 
my knowledge of her. To-day she is attired in 
her best, and her hands are covered with black 
woollen gloves; — ^the touch of which has the 
property of setting my teeth strongly on edge, as 
I remember was the case even from my childish 
days, when my sensitive little finger-nails used to 
be ruthlessly brought in contact with the interior 
of woollen mufflers. 

Moreover, to shield her hands from the De- 
cember cold, Mrs. Abram wears a muff of her 
own manufacture; a knitted muff of white 
worsted, with dots of black worsted scattered 
over its surface. '* Imitation ermine," Mrs. Abram 
calls this fabric. 
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"Is Jane ready?" asks Mrs. Abram in a low 
voice, approa<5liing the chad at the window; 
whereupon Jane turns round with her finger on 
her Kp, and a frown of warning severity on her 
brow, and hisses out " Hus-s-s ! " and points to 
the figure on the sofa, and shakes her absurd little 
head with solemnity. 

"Oh, I won't wake her, love," answers Mrs^ 
Abram; lowering her voice, however, still more 
than at first. " Is Jane ready to come to church 
with me?" 

Jane is ready. She is enveloped in warm 
knitted garments, wherein it is not difficult to 
recognise Mrs. Abram's style and touch. There 
is more of the " imitation ermine " about the 
little red jacket she wears. Her tiny legs are 
encased in white ribbed stockings of the softest 
lambs'-wool. She has a muff like Mrs. Abram's 
tied round her middle by a cord and tassel, — 
(how I remember my own inaccessible pocket- 
handkerchief, as I behold this arrangement!) — 
and wears a little bonnet with a net frill inside it, 
framing her face ; and the net frill is adorned 
with many bows of narrow blue satin ribbon. 
Well and warmly clad is little Jane from top 
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to toe. And there are no patches on the small 
leather shoes she is noiselessly tapping one against 
the other. 

" Are you not going, Anne, love P " asks Mrs. 
Abram, so inarticulately that I rather guess at her 
words than hear them ; for she keeps her mouth 
half-open while she speaks them. 

" No ; I will stay with mother. Grandfather 
was sent for, just now, to poor old Betsy Lee. 
They say she is dying, poor old soul. I don't 
know when he will be able to get back. So I will 
stay with mother." 

" Don't whisper ; I am not asleep," says a faint 
voice from the sofa. Mother opens her eyes and 
looks at us all for a moment, then closes them 
again and gives a long quivering sigh. 

" Does your head ache, dear mother P " I ask, 
bending over her. 

"Not ache — no. But there is such a weight 
on it. You see I can't bear " 

She points, with a little feeble motion, to a 
widow's cap that lies on the pillow beside her 
head. She has tried to wear it constantly. But 
there are many times when the crape is too heavy 
a burden for her weary brain, and she is forced to 
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leave her hair — still softly waving, but now quite, 
quite grey — uncovered. But she will always have 
the cap at hand. She will never entirely relinquish 
it. Grandfather has once tried to persuade her to 
give it up; but he never repeated the attempt. 
He said to me, after having made it, ''How 
every year that passes over my head teaches me 
toleration ! I am ashamed to think, little Nancy, 
how often I have been too hard on the poor 
women that cling to that superstitious bit of 
crape head-gear. I judged them with my head, 
and not with my heart." 

Mrs. Abram and little Jane go away together 
to church. As they are disappearing through the 
doorway, mother says, without opening her eyes, 
" Pray for me ! " and turns her head on the 
pillow away from the light. 

Eoger Bacon has sat up on his haunches to 
watch little Jane's departure ; has perceived — 
by what means I know not, but I am sure of the 
fact — that on this morning it behoves him to 
make no attempt to accompany her, and when 
the door is fairly closed behind her, lies down 
again luxuriously in the shine of the fire. 

Silence again. Perfect silence, for now even 
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the distant bells have ceased. I sit down on a 
low stool by the hearth — ^my favourite seat, and 
one I always occupy when grandfather is not 
present. He does not love to see me in that 
place. It reminds him too vividly of a certain 
autumn evening, long ago, when he saw two 
young heads, one dark, the other golden fair, side 
by side in the light of the red flame upon that 
very hearth. Grandfather has never told me 
this ; but I — I know it. 

As I sit there alone to all intents — for mother, 
if she be not sleeping, feigns to sleep, in order that 
I may not talk to her — ^I look back musingly on the 
past three months. My musings follow no constant 
course, but they aU tend backward, although ever 
and anon leaping from one point to another, and 
leaving a gap between; or, on the other hand, 
lingering wistfully around some sunnier spot, un- 
weariedly going over its minutest details. 

Let me gather up somewhat the strands that 
make the thread of my narrative, since that awful 
day which I cannot yet bear to write of — and it 
lies long years behind me; but from which, on 
that Christmas morning, all my thoughts started 
and fled away, like a flock of terrified birds. No ! 
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Let my retrospective musings be what they mighty 
there was a point — the grim entrance to that 
black valley of the shadow of death — at which 
the spirit stopped shuddering, as one shudders 
who, with averted head, passes some scene of 
remembered horror, shutting eyes and ears lest 
the recollection, which is not dead but sleepeth at 
the bottom of his heart, should wake and stir, and 
cry aloud, and pierce him with new agony. 

We were brought to Mortlands. After our 
arrival there, my mother lay three weeks in an 
illness which threatened her life. Great part of 
the time was past in alternations of delirium, with 
terrible periods of consciousness and memory, 
during which she cried almost incessantly. At 
last the fever left her ; — ^left her as colourless and 
nearly as lifeless as the ashes of a burnt-out fire. 
Grandfather heaved a long breath one day at her 
bedside, and turning to me, whispered, " She will 
live ! " I had scarcely realised until then how 
near we had been to losing her. 

Then, when the peril had ceased, I began to 
look around and contemplate our position. During 
the worst time of mother's illness, neither grand- 
father nor I had, as it were, lifted our eyes from 
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her. I do not believe that any inmate of the 
house had thought much about anything outside 
the four walls of her sick-room. Only when she 
began to get better had we leisure to remember 
that there was a busy moving world without, and 
that we, too, consciously or unconsciously, were 
being carried onward " in earth's diurnal course/' 
We were quite penniless. There was nothing 
in the world that we could call our own. Grand- 
father, as soon as we could speak together on the 
subject, made me understand that his home must 
thenceforward be our home. He had nearly 
relinquished all lucrative practice of his pro- 
fession, attending chiefly poor patients from 
whom he would take no fee. But now, he said, 
he meant to resume hiis practice. *' That is," he 
said, " if it will resume me. When a man falls 
out of his place in the ranks, the gap he leaves is 
quickly closed up. There is enough — ^not much, 
but enough — for us all to live on as it is. What- 
ever I earn will be put by for you, after I am 
gone, because when Lucy" — he broke off and 
put his hand over his eyes for a moment ; then 
resumed — "because, some three or four-and- 
twenty years ago, I sank the greater part of 
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what I possessed in an annuity. There is a 
little pittance secured to poor Judith^ and there 
is this house and garden/' 

He went on planning what he would do, and 
what immediate steps he would take, to obtain 
active employment in his profession. He was 
now close upon seventy years old ; but I thought 
as I looked at him that I had rarely seen a face 
and figure more instinct with vivacity and energy 
than his. His eyes shone with a radiance that 
seemed to warm one's heart. I thought him 
very noble and admirable in his courage, and 
hopefulness, and contempt of his own ease, the 
dear, unselfish, fine-natured old man ! 

Mother was not spoken to about his plans. It 
was long before she could bear the sound of any 
voice but his or mine ; and if we uttered a word 
of tenderness, or said anything beyond the merest 
bald commonplaces which were necessary in daily 
intercourse, she would go off into convulsive hys- 
terical fits of weeping which entirely prostrated 
her strength. When she began slowly, slowly, 
to get better, it befell that poor Mrs. Abram grew 
to be a sort of comfort to her. Mrs. Abram was 
quiet, and melancholy, and dull. Very willing 
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to be talked to, not unwiUing to talk, and equally 
willing to sit by mother's bedside or sofa knitting 
away in silence. She had been warned so strenu- 
ously and severely as to frighten her into implicit 
obedience, not to broach any of her peculiarly 
lugubrious religious views to my mother. When 
speech on this subject was forbidden her, very 
few topics remained for the exercise of her loqua- 
city, which in truth was never excessive. One 
topic, however, she had — my grandfather's good- 
ness. His perfections, his learning, and his 
talents were an \mfailing theme with ix)or Judith. 
And to her sincere, if unskilful praises, mother, 
would endure to listen by the hour together. 
Often, it is most likely, her thoughts wandered 
away far enough from the present. But Mrs. 
Abram had no idea of taking oiSence at any mani- 
festations of inattention. She was so thoroughly 
humble-minded, that she was grateful for being 
admitted to mother's companionship on any 
terms. 

Mother could say things to her which it would 
have overcome her to say to me or to grand- 
father. For instance, as soon as she was able 
to be moved from her bed to a couch in the 
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dining-roonii and had put on the black garments 
proyided for her, she commissioned Mrs. Abram 
to get her a widow's cap. Mrs. Abram faithfully 
fulfilled her trust. And grandfather and I, 
. understanding that mother desired not to be 
spoken to on the subject^ made no remark when 
we first saw her in that dreary head-gear. After- 
wards^ as I have said, grandfather tried once, 
but once only, to dissuade her from wearing it. 

There was another person whose society mother 
gradually came to endure, and even to take some- 
thing like pleasure in. This was little Jane 
Arkwright. 

men the misfortunes I have formerly men- 
tioned fell upon Mr. Arkwright — ^the execution 
in his house, the sale of his scanty furniture, and 
the turning into the street of himself, his wife, 
and children — ^he found kindness in more than 
one direction. The five children were sheltered 
at Mortlands. He and his wife were pressingly 
invited by Alice Kitchen and her father to take 
up their abode for a time in the tiny house in 
Burton's Gardens. Alice was just about to be 
married, and her father was to leave Horsingham 
for Brookfield immediately after the wedding. 
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But for the few days that remained of their occu- 
pancy of the house, Alice begged the Arkwrights 
to come and stay there. " Until they could turn 
themselves round," as she phrased it. Mr. Ark- 
wright was at first imwilling to accept this oiSer, 
fearing to cause ill-feeling between Matthew 
Kitchen and his relations. " Our trouble is bad 
enough," he had said in his gentle way. '* Heaven 
forbid that we should do anything to cause a 
&mily quarrel to grow out of it." 

But Alice had energetically assured him that 
he need not fret himself about that; inasmuch as 
her brother was already estranged from her on 
account of her intended marriage, and was also 
deeply angered by the fact of his father's leaving 
his workshop. In short, she persuaded him to 
accept her offer. "You can come as lodgers of 
course, if you like it," Alice had said in her blunt 
way. " But if you'll put up with our ways for a 
few days without talk of pay, why you shall be as 
welcome as the flowers in May." 

All this I learned from Mrs. Arkwright herself. 
As soon as I was able to see any one, she begged 
to be admitted to speak with me. She was power- 
fully affected. I never saw any one so overcome. 
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She tried to say a few words about the calamity 
that had fallen on us; and then she attempted 
to ask forgiveness for the harsh words she had 
spoken in her own misery oud wrath. " If your 
mother would see me, I'd go down on my knees 
to her to beg her to forgive me. I little thought 
when I spoke as I did — oh, Miss Fumess ! if 
you knew how bitterly I have repented my 
angry words you would feel for mo ; and they 
did not come from the bottom of my heart either. 
But there's one pardon I shall never get in this 

world " and Mrs. Arkwright fell to weeping 

silently, and with strong gasps, more like the 
weeping of a man than a woman. 

After awhile I was able to tell her that the 
pardon she spoke of had been freely granted to 
her. ** He knew how misfortune puts bitter 
words into men's mouths, and he never blamed 
you — ^never." 

She caught my hand and squeezed it so hard 
that she hurt me. " God bless you ! " she said. 
" You take a thorn out of my heart." 

Then she told me how she had come to Mort- 
lands every day — sometimes twice a day — to ask 
for my mother ; and how thankful she and her 
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husband had been to bear at length that she was 
recoyering. Of their own affairs she had better 
accounts to give than could have been expected. 
Their prospects were brightening. People had 
been very kind, understanding that Mr. Ark- 
wright had been hardly treated, and that he was 
an honourable man who desired to do his duty. 
His rector had expressed no intention of dismiss- 
ing him from his curacy. 

'' Edwin had almost expected that/' said Mrs. 
Arkwright, '^because he says that his case was 
in a measure a scandal for the Ohurch. But 
I don't see how Christian people can look upon 
poverty as a scandal, if they read their New 
Testament." 

" At all events, Mr. Arkwright's rector has not 
done so.'' 

"No; he— oh, yes! he has been very kind. 
He lectured Edwin a little, but — ^yes, we have 
met with a great deal of kindness." 

Mr. and Mrs. Arkwright had taken the little 
house in Burton's Gardens. It was very small, 
but the rent was low, and they took such por- 
tions of Mr. Kitchen's furniture as he did not 
require in his new abode at Brookfield. He had 
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consented to be paid for it by instalments. Sir 
Peter Bunny had made himself answerable for 
the schooling of the four elder children during 
the next six months. Several articles which Mrs. 
Arkwright peculiarly prized had been bought in 
at the sale on her behalf, and sent to her anony- 
mously. But she knew, she said, whose hand 
had done them this kindness. It was Mr. Donald 
Ayrlie, God bless him ! and he had even — think 
of that — sent little Jane the coral necklace ! 

Mrs. Abram begged so hard that Jane might 
be allowed to remain yet awhile longer at 
Mortlands, that Mrs. Arkwright had been fain 
to consent. She was much softened in these 
days. And though it was plain that she suf- 
fered many a jealous pang in leaving her little 
one to the care of strangers who would pet and 
caress her, and whom she would learn to love, 
the poor woman endured them in silence. 

Thus little Jane was an inmate of Mortlands. 
We had feared that the sight of her, and the 
sound of her name, might distress my mother ; 
for on an attempt I made (at Mrs. Arkwright's 
urgent entreaty) to deliver a message from her 
to mother, begging to be allowed to see her, my 
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mother fell into a yiolent hysterical fit^ which so 
alarmed us that we did not dare to recur to the 
mention of the Arkwrights* name afterwards. 
But in the course of two or three weeks, mother 
voluntarily spoke of them to Mrs. Abram. 
" Tell Anne/' she said, " that I have no rancour 
in my heart against the woman. I had — God 
forgive me! But I have prayed and tried to 
cast it out. He forgave her. He spoke of her 
to me on that — that last night. But I cannot see 
her. Some day it may be; but now I feel as 
though the sound of her voice would kill me." 

Therefore, for some time, little Jane was care- 
fully kept out of mother's sight. The little 
creature herself was so impressed with awe, and 
compdssion for the '^ sick lady^" as she called her, 
and so conscious that for some mysterious reason 
she must on no account intrude into her presence, 
that when she heard the slow feeble footsteps 
which announced the invalid's descent down the 
stairs, she would noiselessly steal away and hide 
herself; and once, after a long search, we found 
her sitting on the grass in a secluded comer of 
the garden, with her Uttle pinafore over her head 
and face. 
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But by degrees we found that my mother was 
aware of the child's presence in the house, and 
she asked to see her; and gradually quite a 
friendship arose between them. Little Jane ad- 
mired and idolised my mother, much as Mrs. 
Abram admired and idolised her. Mother was 
always gentle with the child. I think she had 
some feeling which prompted her to force herself 
to endure Jane's presence, as a sort of expiation 
for her refusal to see Jane's mother ; but she was 
never affectionate, stm less caressing, in her ways 
with her. Nevertheless, little Jane would sit for 
hours as quiet as a mouse gazing up into mother's 
face with her solemn grey eyes, quite content to 
be allowed to remain by her side unnoticed. 

And so our lives glided away with a sober 
sadness, but yet with growing peace; as river 
waters that have escaped, all torn and tormented 
and foaming, from the jagged rocks of a cataract, 
flow onward towards the great sea, still shudder- 
ing from the awful shock; and with whirling 
eddies here and there, and wildly-scattered foam- 
flakes on their surface, which tell of the mad 
turmoil, the horrible roar of the rapids they have 
passed. 



CHAPTER XLI. I 

When my mother began to be able to walk out 

into tbe garden — with the assistance of an arm 

to lean on, for she was weaker than an infant — 

grandfather said that she ought to go away to I 

the sea-side for a while. There were sea-side i 

places which were frequented by invalids even 

in the winter time ; and the air of one of these 

places would be at once milder and more in- i 

vigorating than that of Mortlands. He would go 

with her, and see her settled in some quiet 

lodging. And she should have either Keturah 

or Eliza to remain with her during the whole 

time of her stay. Mother chose Eliza. She 

rather shrank from Keturah, although that good 

creature was thoroughly devoted to her. But I 

believe mother could not get over certain sharp 

speeches Keturah had been in the habit of 

making — long ago — to the effect that " Miss 
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Lucy " might have done better. And that she 
didn't consider that anybody in the world was 
too good for " master's daughter/' No slight, or 
taunt, or insult to herself, could have affected 
her like the least disparagement of my father. 
If she had been happy, she would have thought 
no more of Keturah's words — ^in truth, they 
sprang from no worse feeling than the old ser- 
vant's jealous pride in, and fondness for, her 
master's only child ; but, in her deep affliction, 
and in the peculiar anguish (far beyond that of 
most bereaved wives) which attended the cir- 
cumstances of it, trifles became magnified, and 
passing annoyances intensified into serious 
pain. 

I was to stay at Mortlands. Firstly, my 
health required no such change as was necessary 
for my mother. Secondly, the increased expense 
of my accompanying her was a burthen I was 
most averse to putting on my grandfather's 
already heavily-laden shoulders. Thirdly, I 
knew, although he said no word to that effect, 
that it would be some comfort for grandfather to 
have me with him at Mortlands when he should 
have returned from taking mother to the sea^ 
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His house was very lonely now, since — since 
Donald had gone away. 

As for mother, she expressed no desire to have 
me with her. Her absence would be short ; and 
it was well that I should stay with grandfather, 
she said. She was very passive and listless, save 
on a few points. The fact was, her strength to 
suffer as well as to enjoy was nearly exhausted. 
Grandfather, however, had great hopes that the 
projected change would do her good. 

" I should like to remain, and watch her pro- 
gress day by day,*' he said; "but it is not abso- 
lutely necessary. And I ought not to be absent 
from Horsingham longer than I must." 

He had already secured a few patients of the 
paying class ; and had girt himself up to this 
work with a vigour and resolution which filled 
me with ever-new admiration. 

The night before he and mother went away I 
sat up late with him, talking. For the first time 
he spoke to me of Donald. I have said that 
during the worst time of my mother's illness we 
had neither of us looked beyond the walls of her 
sick-room. Now grandfather opened his heart 
to me. 
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He had always, he said^ had a hope and a plan 
of marrying me to Donald, even from the days 
when we had been children together. It had 
failed — as such plans mostly did fail. Well, 
thank heaven, he had not made or meddled 
importunately between us. Nor had he ever 
breathed a hint to Donald, more than to me, of 
the hope now frustrated. 

I hid my face on his knees and cried. « Oh, 
grandfather,'* I said, scarcely knowing why I 
said it — the words seemed to fall involuntarily 
from my lips — "it is better for him as it is^ 
But it is for you I am sorry. I have cost you 
the companionship, that was so dear to you, of 
your old friend's son. I wish I had not been 
such a disappointment to you." 

" Not altogether a disappointment, little Nancy," 
said my grandfather, stroking my hair as he had 
used to do when I was a child, and smiling a 
little. 

" But, grandfather, I do think it was not right 
of Donald to leave you as he did. After all you 
had done for him ! " 

" I have had a letter from him." 

" A letter from Donald P " 
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" Yes ; it came at a moment when I had no 
thoughts to spare from my poor suflfering Lucy. 
But I was looking it over again this morning, 
and — on the whole I canH be angry with Donald, 
though he was rash." 

" I can scarcely fancy Donald being rash." 

" Can you not ? A most impetuous nature, 
little Ifancy, especially where his aflFections are 
concerned. Gentle withal, and not greatly 
demonstrative. Ah ! "Well, — ^he did not mean 
to desert his old friend altogether. He speaks 
of coming back at some future day, when he feels 
himself able to see the old place with more calm- 
ness, and when " 

Grandfather made so Jong a pause that I 
repeated, interrogatively, " And when ? '* 

" When Anne is married, and gone away," he 
says. 

There was a silence, which neither of us broke 
for a long time. At length grandfather re- 
simied. 

"The letter was written two days after 
Donald^s arrival in London. He went straight 
to London." 

" Then he had not heard " 
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" No, no," said grandfather, quickly. " No ; 
he had heard nothing from Horsingham when he 
wrote. And he met with an adventure on his 
journey. He was robbed." 

" Robbed ! " 

''And at the house of an acquaintance of 
yours. At the Royal Oak public-house, near 
Diggleton's End, on the London Road." 

"At Dodd's house? Oh, poor man! how 
sorry he will be ! He is such a steady honest 
fellow himself. "Was the thief discovered P " 

"No; it seems not. Donald, I fancy, would 
not delay his journey. He hurried on as best 
he could. He does not give me the particulars 
of the case, except that he says the man on whom 
suspicion beai*s heavily was a fellow who passed 
himself for a Methodist preacher. In all likeli- 
hood he was not one really. He must have had 
some dishonest object in view, for he was regu- 
larly disguised. Left a wig and some other 
things behind him at the Royal Oak. I believe 
that Dodd came here once or twice to try to 
speak to me, but I could not see him. It was 
during the time that your mother's fever was at 
its height." 
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"Has — ^has Donald given you no address 
where you can write to him P " 

" Yes ; at one of the great London hospitals." 

" When he has passed the necessary examina- 
tions to enable him to practise his profession, 
wUl he come back here to you, grandfather ? " 

" So it was planned and hoped. But now, I 
shoidd not like — I could scarcely urge him to 
do it.'' 

I understood whyT)ut too well. It would have 
been impossible for grandfather to importime 
Donald to return to Mortlands now that I was 
there. If Donald had been rejected in the days 
before our utter calamiiy and ruin, it could not 
be that grandfather should urge him to come 
among us now, I felt this too ; it could not be ; 
but I was inexpressibly pained to feel it, for my 
grandfather's sake. Yes, honestly and sincerely 
I protest from my heart there was at least no 
selfishness in my regret. If I could have pur- 
chased for my grandfather the happiness of 
Donald's society at the cost of never more look- 
ing on Donald's face miyself, I would have done 
it then without a murmur. I faltered out some 
broken words to this effect ; but grandfather 
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took me in his arms, and soothed me tenderly, 
and said — ^I will not repeat all his words, for I 
well know that he beheld me, as it were, trans- 
figured in the light of his own love and good- 
ness ; but he said — 

'^ Anne, dear as Donald is to me, you are far, 
far dearer. No human being, not even your dear 
mother, holds the place in my heart that you 
hold. My beloved child, I have never summoned 
courage to say a word to you about the sacrifice 

you made There, there ! cry, my child, if it 

eases your heart ! These are not bitter tears. 
If I had been consulted about it beforehand I 
should have opposed your giving up your fortune. 
And you and your mother felt that, and there- 
fore did not consult me. Yes, yes ; I understand 
it all. But you were right, Anne. I should 
have been harder and more worldly, and less 
wise. Now the past holds that sacrifice safe for 
ever. It is yours, and cannot be taken from you. 
And what earthly compensation, what worldly 
ease and prosperity, could bring a balm to your 
heart nowy like the consciousness that you did 
not hold back grudgingly — ^that you gave your 
, utmost with a free, loving handP God bless 
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thee, child! I have said what it has been in 
my mind to say for some time past. And now 
go to rest and sleep/' 

The next morning my mother and grandfather 
and Eliza set off by the mail-coach for S., a 
beautifully situated town on the sea-coast. It 
was a small place then, but has since grown year 
by year into an important fashionable watering- 
place. 

Keturah, Jane, and Mrs. Abram — I have 
placed them in the order of their relative im- 
portance in the household — were left with me at 
Mortlands. And a very secluded, nun-like sort 
of life we four led in the old house together. 

For myself, I did not once leave its precincts 
during grandfather's absence. I spent whole 
days in the garden despite the cold, raw, wintry 
weather. Xeturah insisted that I should not sit 
out of doors as I had been inclined to do, sen- 
sibly protesting that the notion was a quite crazy 
one, and that grandfather would think her as 
crazy as I was if she permitted such imprudences. 
But I walked about the garden and shrubbery 
for hours ; walked until I was fain to come in- 
doors from pure weariness. And I foimd that 
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the silence and the solitude and the air did me 
good, and soothed me inexpressibly. In the 
evenings I read whilst Mrs. Abram knitted, and 
little Jane gravely received instruction in the 
mysteries of words of two syllables, or learned to 
work a sampler with coloured worsteds. Mrs. 
Abram gave the lesson without abiandoning her 
knitting, which indeed she could do without 
looking at it. 

The sampler might have been the identical 
square of canvas on which my inexpert little 
fingers had been exercised so many years ago. 
It had the same queer patterns in brick-red and 
olive-green, ranged in two rows at the top as 
models to copy from. Also there were the letters 
of the alphabet, and the Roman and Arabic 
numerals. 

Little Jane was not indocile, and was, more- 
over, very deft and quick with those morsels of 
waxen fingers. She succeeded with the sampler 
far better than I had ever done, and was im- 
mensely proud of it. It was a sight to which I 
quite looked forward every evening to behold her 
grey eyes solemnly dilate, and her mouth com- 
press itself severely, lest the lips should part in a 
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smile of exultation^ and the delicate pink colour 
flusli into her cheeks, as she slowly, after nearly 
every stitch, held out the wonderful sampler at 
arm's length to gaze upon its beauties. This 
grave enthusiasm somewhat interfered with the 
progress of the work of course. But it was 
finished at last. And the date, and Jane's 
initials — J. L. A. — worked in all the colours of 
the rainbow at the bottom of it. Her joy was 
speechless ! She took the sampler to bed with 
her, and fell asleep with it on her pillow. I am 
inclined to believe that life held no subsequent 
triumphs for little Jane so unalloyed as the 
completion of that piece of work. 

I was not deserted by my Mends. But I had 
not as yet gained courage enough to see any oi 
them. Lady Bunny had called frequently to in- 
quire for my mother ; had asked leave to send her 
a few bottles of some very fine old wine from Sir 
Peter's cellars — "wine," as she said in a few 
words written in pencil on her visiting card, and 
addressed to me, " that you can't get for money 
in Horsingham; do allow me the pleasure, my 
dear Miss Fumess, it is considered so strengthen- 
ing. 
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My old schoolmistress, Mrs. Lane, wlio had 
long ago made a competency and given up teach- 
ing, and whom we had quite lost sight of for 
many years, made daily journeys in her Httle 
pony carriage from the village where she lived, 
to ask with her own lips how Mrs. Fumess was, 
and to hear the answer with her own ears. 

The general feeling in the town was, I after- 
wards learned, one of unmixed sympathy with 
my mother. Even the tradespeople, who had 
lost all chance of recovering their money, showed 
kindness and compassion in various ways. 

And as to our kindred — ^I received a very un- 
expected letter from Mr. Cudberry the week 
before mother went away to the sea. I com- 
municated its contents to grandfather, who 
agreed that we should say nothing about it to my 
mother for the present ; and agreed with me also 
in the general sense of the answer which I should 
write to Uncle Cudberry. 

I give a faithful copy of his letter in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 



CHAPTEE XLII. 

" WooLLiNO, Jrni, 25th,, 18 — . 

"My dear Anne, 

"You are now I hope well enough in 
mind and body to bring your mind to bear on 
what I have to say. I waited till such time as I 
thought your head would be clear a bit. And, 
not being muddle-headed by nature, I suppose it 
is clear by this. 

" You and your mother gave up the marriage 
settlement of your own accords. You was of age, 
and I didn't think well to refuse my consent, as 
you know. If I know it, says you, why does 
Uncle Cudberry go over the old track again? 
Fair and softly. I must take my time and say 
my say in my own way. Fair and softly goes 
far in a day. But as things have turned out I 
feel it's a hard case for Doctor Hewson to have 
you and your mother on his hands at his time of 
life. And perhaps he may say, if Cudberry of 
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Woolling had have held firm, my daughter and 
my daughter's daughter wouldn't now be depend- 
ing on me for board and lodging. Not that he 
ever has said such a word to me or of me as I 
know of. But I put a case. Now this brings 
me to what I have got to say. If you will come 
and live at Woolling, and be as one of my own 
daughters, there's a home for you as long as I 
last. After I'm gone my son Sam will be master, 
but your Aunt Cudberry and you have always got 
on very comfortable together, and I dare say you 
could make it out still to be with her if Sam 
brings home a wife to "Woolling. For I shan't 
leave my wife dependent on Sam Cudberry. 
There'll be a comfortable maintenance for her 
during her life-time. The girls each has their 
bit of money separate. By reason they will 
likely break up and go diflferent ways when once 
I'm underground. Or they may get married. 
Any way they'll be left so as they can steer clear 
of each other if they are so minded. Now there's 
my ofier, and don't say no in a hurry. Take 
your time. If you come to my house you'll be in 
every particular treated the same as the Miss 
Cudberrys of Woolling. You'll have the same 

VOL. III. D 
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allowance for your clothes as them. Neither 
more nor less. You'll have the same liberty of 
going into Horsingham to see your mother and 
grandfather as my own daughters have. I expect 
every one in my house to imderstand that I am 
the master. But you have plenty of common 
sense and so have I, and I aint afraid that we 
should quarrel. Your Aunt Cudberry has been 
ajfiicting herself a great deal as she couldn't get 
to see your mother or you, and she bids me tell 
you that she did go to Mortlands several times, 
and you know she don't often stir outside the 
garden-fence at Woolling. Why, I believe in 
the five-and-forty years we've been married she 
hasn't been into Horsingham a score of times, 
and all told. But there was no getting to see 
you. And she hopes you've been told that she 
did come, so there's your Aunt Cudberry's mes- 
sage with her best love. Sam and his sisters — 
one or t'other of 'em — have been to your grand- 
father's house every day. And I suppose you 
know it. But I don't wonder at your not want- 
ing to see them. Miss Cudberry has her merits, 
but she aint soft-mannered, and she's apt to be 
trying when folks are not strong. But your 
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Aunt Cudberry would dearly like to see you, 
Anne. She has been cut up terrible. She has, 
indeed. Her own sister's own son! And she 
was very fond of George. I can tell you that 
for many weeks ours was a real house of mourn- 
ing. "Well, no more on that score, and I give 
you my word that you shan't be worrited by any 
Bcenes or anything, if you'll let me bring your 
Aunt Cudberry down to see you — ^her and me ; 
we won't say anything about the girls till you're 
more up to them. Now think of my offer. You 
know I'm not a romantic kind of a man. But I 
mean just what I say, neither more nor less. 
And I remain, 

" My dear Anne, 

" Tours very sincerely, 

"S. Cudberry." 

This letter was written in a small, cramped, 
but very legible hand, in crooked lines, on a very 
large sheet of paper. And it was sealed with a 
massive oval lump of red sealing-wax, bearing 
the impression of the Cudberry arms. I was 
greatly surprised at the offer contained in it. 
Knowing Mr. Cudberry as I did, it seemed to me 
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a very wonderful thing that he should voluntarily 
offer to assume the responsibility of feeding, 
clothing, and housing a fourth young woman in 
his family. For he was always lamenting the 
cost of supporting the three daughters who had 
just claims on his care and his purse. I was not 
ungrateful. I was really touched by this proof 
of XJncle Cudberry's regard. But I own that 
when it occurred to me that it would be my duty 
to lighten my grandfather's burthen by accepting 
this offer, I shrank very greatly from the prospect 
of passing my life at Woolling. I thought — ^nay, 
I was sure — that I would rather earn my bread 
by the labour of my hands, than become a 
member of the Cudberry household. But the 
point I had to consider was not by any means 
what I would rather do. And then it was easy 
to talk of earning my bread by the labour of my 
hands, but of what labour were my hands capa- 
ble P Where could I find employment ? The 
more I pondered the case the more clearly my 
conscience seemed to tell me that I had no right 

* 

to refuse XJncle Cudberry's offer. And I own 
once more that I grew very cowardly and faint- 
hearted, and tried to fend off the growing convic- 
tion. 
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But when I showed the letter to grandfather, 
and talked it over with him, he speedily removed 
my scruples. 

" Don't, my dear child," said he, " fall into 
the mistake of fancying that a given course of 
action must be right simply because it is painful. 
Self-abnegation is as much a snare and a temp- 
tation to some natures as self-indulgence is to 
others. But let us try to keep as steady a 
balance as may be." 

Then he talked with me at length on the 
subject, pointing out how much more useful I 
could be, and — ^he said this because he loved me 
so dearly, and his love made it true in some 
measure — ^how much more happiness I could 
give to others around me, by remaining at Mort- 
lands, than by going to "Woolling. I had once 
before, he reminded me, refused to desert my 
mother at a time when she needed a daughter's 
tenderness and care far less than now. In brief, 
he persuaded me — ^not at all against my will — 
that the path of duty for me did not lie in the 
direction of "Woolling. And we agreed together 
what manner of answer I should make to Uncle 
Cudberry. Also grandfather advised that I should 
not write at once. 
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" Mr. Cudberry bids you take your time," he 
said, '' and it is due to him to let him see that 
you give his proposition some consideration. 
"Write in a week." 

Accordingly my letter to Woolling was de- 
spatched the day after mother and grandfather 
went away to S . 

I wrote it as well as I knew how to write, and 
tried to make my words convey the real feeUng 
of gratitude in my heart, and at the same time 
the firmness of my decision not to leave my 
grandfather's home. But I was very dissatisfied 
with the letter, after all. I had written it over 
twice — thinking it now too hard, and now too 
weak — and at last I sent off" the third copy, not 
because I thought it satisfactory, but because I 
despaired of doing any better. 

On the second day after the despatching of my 
letter, the Cudberrys' " sociable " drove up to the 
garden-gate at Mortlands. I had said in my 
letter that I should be very grateful to Aunt 
Cudberry if she would come and see me, and I 
added that I would see my cousins also, if they 
wished it. I thought, to say the honest truth, 
that I would take advantage of my mother's 
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absence to get this first interview over. It must 
take place some time, and I was better able to 
endure whatever pain might be connected with it 
than mother was. The first meeting would be 
the most trying of course. And I own that I 
had not implicit faith in Uncle Cudberry's power 
to spare me any " scenes," as he had undertaken 
to do. 

Mrs. Abram was with me when the Cudberrys* 
visit was annoxmced. She had a profound dread 
of my cousins, especially of Tilly — whom I do 
not think she had seen half a dozen times in her 
life — and would fairly have run away out of tho 
room, if I had not begged her to remain. But I 
cannot say that her presence had any encourag- 
ing influence, or one that tended to tranquillise 
my nerves. 

TJncle and Aunt Cudberry came into the room 
first, and were followed by their three daughters. 
They were all dressed in deep mourning. I 
ought to have expected this, of course ; but some- 
how the sight of their black garments gave me 
a strange shock, and contrary to all my resolu- 
tions, and despite all my efforts, I burst out 
crying. 
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I found myself, I don't know how, in Aunt 
Cudberry's arms. The poor woman hugged me 
close, and cried too, in a subdued, stealthy way, as 
if she were afraid of being seen. And she was 
altogether very quiet, and said only a broken 
word or two, " My dear child ! My dear Anne ! 
How are you, poor dear thing ?" So that I soon 
grew composed, and did not again lose my self- 
possession. I am sure Aunt Cudberry had been 
lectured severely by her husband as to the neces- 
sity of behaving with tranquillity. Indeed, she 
whispered to me in the course of the visit, that 
Mr. Cudberry had threatened to '* march her off 
without an instant's warning if she made a fuss." 
Also the girls appeared to be under some severe 
kind of discipline, which certainly had the effect 
of making their demeanour more quiet, if not less 
eccentric, than usual. 

They shook hands with me, and kissed my 
cheek in rotation, each saying, one after the 
other, " Well, Anne ! " And then they all sat 
down in a row on the sofa and stared at me, save 
when they chanced to catch their father's eye. 
He passed them in review every now and then ; 
and when they perceived this, they looked out of 
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the window — only to look at me again, however, 
so soon as he released them from his glance. 

By-and-by, Aunt Cudberry asked for my 
mother, and was curious to have all the particu- 
lars of her journey — asking how much it cost to 
go to S. ; what I thought she would pay for a 
lodging; whether provisions were much dearer 
there than in the country, and so forth. To all 
which questions I made the best answers I could. 

The girls, meanwhile, having I suppose some- 
what slaked their curiosity regarding my appear- 
ance, had bestowed a good deal of attention on 
Mrs. Abram. With her they were not under any 
awe of their father's displeasure, and they scrupled 
not to say what they pleased to her. Tilly had a 
rooted idea that Mrs. Abram was little removed 
from an idiot. The old story, which I had heard 
from the servants when a child, of her having 
once been in an " asylimi," had doubtless reached 
Tilly's ears by the same channel. She regarded 
the unconscious Mrs. Abram with an expression 
of mingled repugnance and compassion, made 
audible remarks about her to Henny and Clemmy 
as coolly as though she had been deaf, and talked 
to her with laborious distinctness, at the same 
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time repeating the leading word of lier phrase 
several times in a loud threatening Toice, such as 
I have heard used in teaching a dog some diffi- 
cult trick. 

Of the cause of Miss Cudberry's peculiar man- 
ner towards her, Mrs. Abram fortunately had not 
the remotest idea. But it served to alarm and 
disconcert her terribly. 

"Do you ever go out into Horsingham, 
Mrs. Abram P " asked Henrietta, looking at her 
sharply, with her head on one side. 

"Into Horsingham P Oh I — ^well I some- 
times '* 

" Town, you know," interrupted Tilly ; " shops, 
— streets. Streets ! Ever go into the streets, eh ? ** 

" Not much in the streets, love — I mean Miss 
— a — a — Miss Cudberry." 

" Ah ! They don't trust her much by herself 
in the streets, you see," announced Tilly to her 
sisters. Then turning to poor Judith, "You 
walk in the garden, I suppose P Out there. 
Garden ! where the flowers grow ! " 

" Not many flowers there, love— a — a — I ask 
pardon if I'm too familiar. It isn't the season 
for flowers now," observed Mrs. Abram feebly. 
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Tilly jstuffed her handkerchief into her mouthy 
apparently to prevent an explosion of laughter at 
the imbecility of this remark. 

" Well, but that isn't silly/' said Clemmy in a 
half whisper to her eldest sister, " because this 
is not the season for flowers, you know, after all." 

" La, Clementina, that's you all over ! " retorted 
Henrietta in her waspish way. " How can you 
be such a goose ? I do believe you scarcely 
know whether people have their senses or whether 
they haven't. It don't seem to make much 
difference to you I " 

" You think a great deal of the old gentleman, 
don't you ? " said Clementina-in a somewhat less 
aggressive tone than her sisters. 

This was an unfortunate phrase, inasmuch as it 
was habitually used by Keturah to designate the 
evil spirit whose snares occupied so large a share 
of poor Judith's thoughts, and in the confusion 
of mind to which she had been reduced, she did 
not for the moment conceive that Clementina's 
phrase referred to any other and less terrible 
" old gentleman," and was dismayed and bewil- 
dered by the question accordingly. 

Clementina, on her side, was a good deal 
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amazed at the result of her words ; for Mrs. Abram 
remained with dropped jaw and raised hands 
staring at her. 

" You know who I mean, don't you P '' asked 
Clemmy, returning the stare with interest. 

I came to Mrs. Abram's rescue, for she was 
by this time almost reduced to tears. 

" Clementina says you are very fond of my 
grandfather, Mrs. Abram ; and I can undertake 
to answer that question. Dr. Hewson has no 
more devoted friend than his sister-in-law,'' said 
I, speaking across the room, and with some little 
emphasis. 

My interposition had the effect of causing 
instantaneous silence among the Misses Cudberry ; 
and Judith, with an imploring glance at me, took 
the opportunity of the young ladies' attention 
being attracted away from herself to slip timidly 
out of the room. 

As soon as she was gone, Mr. Cudberry rose 
and placed himself with his back to the fire, so 
as to get us all within his range of vision. And 
after a short pause, during which he surveyed 
his wife, his daughters, and me, with an inscrut- 
able face, he thus spoke — 
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" Now, Anne Fumess, I got your letter. 
'Twarn't a bad letter, nor yet it warn't altogether 
a good, because it answered my offer the wrong 
way. Now I made up my mind to give you 
another chance, and I had a word to say as I 
thought might be well to say before my daughters ; 
so as there should be no mistake, you understand, 
but everything clear and plain between us." 

Here he turned his wooden visage towards his 
daughters, who bridled, and tightened their lips 
a little, but said nothing. 

Mr. Cudberry proceeded with his usual slow 
deliberation — 

" It may be as you think you wouldn't be 
treated quite kind at Woolling, not in the way 
of victuals, or that, but — in — in — in the way of 
— ^being jawed at, in short ; or envied, or " 

" Enviedy pa ! " screamed Tilly in irrepressible 
indignation. " Now that I will not stand ! '* 

" Steady, Miss Cudberry," said her father, 
without any display of emotion whatever. " You 
stick to your agreement, and Til stick to mine." 

" There was nothing about * envying * in our 
agreement, pa ; and I wonder at you making 
such an accusation against your own daughters." 
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" 'Specially when there's nothing to envy ! " 
put in Henrietta, 

" La, there now, my dears, don't ye put your- 
selves out, poor things ! " said Aunt Cudberry, 
squeezing my hand furtively, and addressing her 
daughters in a deprecating tone. 

"Now, if you have any notions of that sort. 
Miss Anne," proceeded Mr. Cudberry, quite 
ignoring the little interruption, " I can tell you 
as you needn't have 'em. Me and my daughters 
understand one another very well. I've told *em 
as you're coming to WooUing won't make a brass 
farthing of difference to them. They'll have 
their allowances same as usual. I shan't leave 
you anything in my will. My will '11 stand 
as 'tis, unkss JTm put out, and made to alter it, 
which I should be uncommon sorry to have to do." 

A blank look came over the faces of his 
daughters at these words, and an awful stillness 
fell upon them. 

"So, therefore," said Mr, Cudberry, winding 
up his address, " I now make you the offer once 
more of coming to Woolling, and being as one of 
us, without fear of any unkindness, or sharp 
words, or envy. No envy shall be shown towards 
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you in my house, so long as I'm master in it.'* 
There came a sparkle into his black eyes at each 
repetition of the word " envy," which he uttered 
with a kind of dogged enjoyment that was very 
characteristic of the man. 

As if acting by preconcerted arrangement, the 
three Misses Cudberry rose from their chairs at 
this point, and said, " We hope you will come," 
Anne," one sister uttering the words after the 
other, beginning, as of right, with Miss Cudberry. 
And each, as she spoke, kept her eyes fixed on 
her father. 

" Do 'ee, my dear ! " said Mrs. Cudberry 
humbly, and gave my hand another furtive 
squeeze. 

I could but repeat my former refusal ; but I 
tried to tell Uncle Cudberry how grateful I was 
for his proffered kindness. I assured him that, 
among my motives for not accepting it, there 
had not been any fear of meeting with unkindness 
at Woolling. And then I said a word or two to 
my aunt and cousins, thanking them also for 
being willing to receive me among them. 

The relief expressed in the faces of the three 
girls, when I made it plain that I preferred to 
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remain where I was, was unmistakable. And 
though not very flattering to me, was, T reflected, 
natural enough. I had never been on cordial 
terms with them ; and despite my best endeavours, 
I should infallibly have proved an element of 
discord in the "Woolling household. 

Perhaps Uncle Cudberry also was relieved at 
heart by my refusal, although he let no such 
indication appear in his countenance or demeanour. 
They all took their departure in a short time, and 
before they went, I had promised to spend a day 
at Woolling at the end of the week. I was averse 
to doing so, but I could not refuse Mr. Cudberry's 
request. 

That evening, when we had been sitting at 

work by the fire- side for some time, Mrs. Abram 

raised her head after an interval of silence, and 

said, *^ Anne, you won't be angry, love, at what 
I'm going to say P '' 

" Angry ? Surely not angry at anything you 
say, Mrs. Abram ! '' 

" Well, love, I Don't you think there's 

something very queer about the eldest Miss Cud-> 
berry ? " 

" She is undoubtedly eccentric." 
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" Oh, yes, love." 

There was another pause of considerable dura- 
tion. Then Mrs. Abram resumed : — 

" But I don't mean exactly that, love. I . 

You're sure you won't be angry P " 

I shook my head, and smiled at her. 

" Well, then, love " — ^and here Mrs. Abram 
dropped her voice to a mysterious whisper, and 
put her finger to her forehead — " to-day, once or 
twice, I did fancy that — that she was not quite 
right in her head ! " 



VOL, III. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

Before my grandfather's return from the sea- 
side, I had a yisit from Mr. and Mrs. Dodd. 
Strictly speaking, their visit was to Keturah, who 
had invited them to drink tea with her. And 
mighty preparations she made in the fwaj of 
pastry for the repast ; for this was a solemn 
occasion — a bridal entertainment ; for although 
Alice had now been married nearly four months, 
she had not yet paid a visit to her old friend 
Keturah. Mortlands had been no place for feast- 
ing and making merry in during that drear time 
when my mother lay struggling for life, and the 
shadow of an awful affliction brooded blackly 
over us. 

But the world must go on. Grass and flowers 
will cover the traces of death and disaster. We 
could not expect all around us to be darkened by 
oiir eclipse. So when Eeturah, with some hesi- 
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tation, asked me whether I thought the Master 
or Mrs. Fumess — she never called my mother 
Miss Lucy now — would have any feeling against 
her (Keturah) inviting the Dodds to a quiet cup 
of tea some day, I cheerfiiUy answered that I was 
sure they would have no objection to such a sober 
festival being holden in the kitchen at Mortlands. 
And Keturah appeared relieved by the readiness 
of my reply. 

Alice and her husband arrived about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and came, as they said, 
to pay their respects to me before going into the 
kitchen. 

Alice looked as buxom, and bonny, and blithe 
a landlady of a wayside inn, as one could desire 
to see. But I observed immediately that she 
wore none of the wedding finery, which she 
might have been expected to put on, on the occa- 
sion. No gay ribbon or artificial flower bright- 
ened her attire. She wore a grey stuff gown, 
with a little black silk handkerchief passed under 
her collar, and pinned at her throat. This was 
the more striking in Alice, inasmuch as she had 
always loved bright colours, from the days of the 
blue bead necklace she had been fond of wearing 
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as a girl. Dodd^ too^ although otherwise dressed 
in his ordinary attire, had a narrow band of black 
crape round his shining new hat. 

And, when I noticed these things, there rose 
such a lump in my throat, and such a dimness 
before my eyes, that I could not speak for a 
minute or two. I could only grasp the honest 
hands they proffered me in sQence. 

Presently Alice, who was never troubled by 
bashfulness, began to talk ; and, once set going, 
her tongue was sure to run on nimbly for a good 
while. Dodd was much more timid and con- 
strained than his wife. But gradually he became 
more at ease, and, if he did not contribute much 
to the conversation, listened with evident com- 
placency to Alice's voluble account of how pros- 
perous they were, and how the little farm was 
thriving — they had bought a few acres of land 
that lay conveniently near to the Eoyal Oak — 
and what wonderful layers her poultry proved to 
be, even in the winter season, and how she had 
taken the liberty of bringing a few new-laid 
eggs and one or two other trifles as a present for 
Mrs. Abram. It afterwards proved that Mrs. 
Dodd's notions of a present of country dainties 
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was on a most liberal^ not to say colossal, scale. 
The taxed cart in which she had driven to Mort- 
lands must have creaked under the weight of the 
pots of jam, store-apples, eggs, home-made cake, 
and cherry brandy, that constituted Alice's pre- 
sent to Mrs. Abram. 

Alice made a sort of apology for making Mrs. 
Abram the sole recipient of her gift. 

" You see. Miss Anne, me and Dodd, we says 
to each other, * Now we haven't got any way to 
please Mrs. Abram, nor anything to give her as 
she'll care about — ^for I know she never touches 
dainties herself — ^unless it may be as it'll please 
her to have something to give away.' That's 
how we made it out. ^Little Jane and the 
others 'U eat the stuff, and Mrs. Abram 'U enjoy 
seeing *em/ " 

I thought this displayed a more delicate appre- 
ciation of poor Mrs. Abram than Alice's un- 
assisted intellect was capable of ; and I had no 
doubt that the thought originated with her hus- 
band. 

*' You came here once or twice, when my dear 
mother was very ill, to speak to Dr. Hewson. He 
was sorry not to see you, but he was literally 
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night and day occupied with my mother/' said I 
to Dodd. 

" YeS; miss ; I did come. I wanted to say a 
word to the doctor about that business at my 
house. But I don't know as he could have done 
anything, either. Mr. Donald " 

Dodd stopped himself abruptly, coloured, and 
withdrew his eyes from my face. I fancied I 
could guess why. He thought that the mention 
of Donald's name might be painful or em- 
barrassing to me, but I resolved to overcome any 
such notion. 

" Mr. Donald was robbed," said I — (and I was 
quite surprised to find that it cost me an effort to 
say the words in an ordinary, tranquil tone) — 
" he wrote to my grandfather to say so, but he 
gave very few particulars of the case." 

" Well, a very queer case it was, Miss Anne. 
It put me about terrible." 

" Why, you were none of you sharp, I think," 
said Alice. " If it had been after you had a wife 
to look after you, instead of before, maybe the 
rascal wouldn't have got off so comfortable." 
, " Nay, lass ; thou'rt sharp enough ; but I don't 
see as thy sharpness would have done much good 
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in this case. The police could make nothing 
of it/* 

" Police ! " echoed Alice, with blunt disdain, 
"why don't I know old Hogg the constable, 
and Williams, and one or two more of them ? 
They're but a thick-headed lot. Old Hogg used 
to be quite intimate wi' my father, when I was 
a little girl. Many a pipe they've smoked 
together. Nay, lad, I don't think anything o' 
thy police ! " 

Dodd did not enter into the question whether 
the fact of Mr. Hogg having smoked many a 
pipe with Mr. Kitchen necessarily implied any 
peculiar thick- headedness on the part of the 
former ; but he began to give me an account of 
the circumstances of the robbery, which I shall 
set down in a somewhat abridged form ; for Dodd 
was by no means exempt from the common 
Horsingham failing of being excessively long- 
winded. 

On the evening of the twenty-second of Sep- 
tember, about half- past eight o'clock, a man 
came into the bar of the Royal Oak, and asked if 
he could have a supper and bed there. The road 
had been thronged all day by vehicles, eques- 
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trians, and foot-passengers leaving Horsingham, 
for the races were over, and the house had been 
doing a brisk trade in serving casual refreshment 
to the thirsty, dusty passers-by. But it was 
chiefly a house of call. Few persons slept there, ' 
Diggleton's End being too short a stage out of 
Horsingham for any but foot-passengers, and the 
Boyal Oak being a hostelry above the preten- 
sions of ordinary tramps. Thus there was more 
than one clean, lavender-scented bed at liberty ; 
and the stranger, having been shown a room, and 
expressed himself satisfied with it, sat down in 
the little parlour to await his supper. He was a 
singular -looking man, dressed in black, with 
a very bushy head of black hair, that hung down 
over his forehead, and a great white neckcloth 
wound round his throat, and partly concealing 
his chin and jaw. 

''I didn't like the look of the chap from the 
first," said Dodd ; '^ but a publican can't choose his 
customers by their beauty, you know. Miss. I 
fancied he was one of them Methodys as travels 
in the religious line — a preacher, or something of 
the sort. Any way, whether he was or not, 
that's what he wanted to pass himself off for. 
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For he began canting, and talking about the 
sinfidness of the races^ and pulled a great printed 
bill out of his pocket, full of what / consider very 
bad language, Miss. I've seen fellows distri- 
buting such bills to the folks going up to the 
race-course. And whether races is bad or good 
things, my opinion is that's not the way to put a 
stop to 'em." 

Alice looked a little grave at this ; for her 
own former spiritual pastor had been very active 
in open-air preaching and bill distributing, and 
the use of the vigorous sort of phraseology which 
Dodd — Slacking the nice discrimination that per- 
ceives how circumstances alter cases — ^irreve- 
rently styled " very bad language." 

Whilst the supper was being got ready the 
black-coated stranger remained quite apart. He 
did not enter the bar, and seemed to desire to 
hold no communication with the other persons in 
the house. In short, he seemed to be skulking. 
But this peculiarity in his demeanour Dodd con- 
fessed that he had partly set down to his being 
" one of them Methodys." For which instance of 
prejudice Alice justly rebuked him. 

Presently, whilst the supper was being cooked. 
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Dodd was surpHsed to see Mr. Donald Ayrlie 
enter the house. He had a little knapsack on 
his shoulders, and had walked from Horsingham. 
Dodd was still more surprised when Mr. Ayrlie 
asked if he could he accommodated with a bed 
for the night. But of course he readily answered 
in the affirmative. Mr. AyrHe seemed tired, and 
out of spirits. In answer to Dodd's respectful 
inquiries, he said that Dr. Hewson was very weU; 
that he himself was bound for London ; and that 
the coaches being all full in consequence of the 
race-week visitors taking their departure nearly 
all about the same time, he (Donald) had made 
up his mind to walk to a town some miles farther 
on, where he hoped to get a place on a branch- 
coach for London. Meanwhile, as it was growing 
late, and the night was dark and threatening, he 
would sleep at the Royal Oak, and resume his 
journey early in the morning. 

Li answer to an inquiry whether he would not 
have some food, he said yes ; he supposed he had 
better have some supper — anything they had. 
He had not eaten since the morning, and should 
be glad of a meal. 

It occurred to Dodd that if Mr. Ayrlie had no 
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objection, he might share the supper of the tra- 
yeller in the parlour ; and to this Donald agreed, 
having previously ascertained that the stranger 
was not a Horsingham person. He did not wish, 
he said, to meet any gossiping acquaintance 
just then. But it seemed that the Methodist 
preacher — ^if such he were — made considerable 
objection on his part to having a companion at 
his meal. He did not wish to associate with any 
of the godless and depraved men who frequented 
race-courses ! 

*' I got a little nettled at the fellow's blustering 
way," said Dodd. "And I told him that he 
needn't be afraid of meeting disrespectable com- 
pany in my house ; and that as to frequenting 
race-courses, why he'd been doing that himself, 
according to his own account. But I said that 
if that was all that troubled him, he might make 
his mind easy, for the gentleman was a real gen- 
tleman, and lived with Dr. Hewson at Mortlands, 
and there wasn't many people in Horsingham as 
wouldn't feel it an honour and a pleasure to sit 
down to table with Mr. Donald Ayrlie. He 
seemed took aback when I said the name. ' Oh,' 
says I, ' you've heard of him P ' * Yes,' says he, 
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* I've heard of him. What brings him here P * 
.*Well/ says I, *! didn't take the liberty of 
asking him^ because at the school I went to, when 
I was a little lad, they taught me as it wasn't 
good manners to ask questions about other folks' 
business.' He thought it over for a minute or 
two, and muttered something about it's being 

* queer enough ; ' and then he says, * Well, he 
can come then. I may do the young man some 
good by my discourse.' And I nearly bit my 
tongue in two, to keep from giving him a bit of 
my mind. But you know. Miss, a landlord's a 
landlord ; and the Methody paid for his supper 
and bed same as another — at least, I was flat 
enough to think so then." 

Donald went to his room and deposited his 
knapsack there. Dodd asked him, as he came 
down-stairs again, whether there were any money 
or valuables in it, and he answered yes ; there 
was all the money he had with him in it, except- 
ing a few shillings in his pockets. Upon this, 
Dodd begged him to lock his chamber-door when- 
ever he left it, so long as the knapsack remained 
within it. Dodd had no reason to suspect the 
honesty of the two country servants who com- 
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posed his staff of indoor assistants ; but he had 
an uneasy feeling on that evening, which made 
him anxious that no risk should be run. 

"Almost like a kind of a warning, wasn't it, 
MissP" said Dodd, with some solemnity. 

But Alice, whose mind was differently consti- 
tuted from her husband's, observed that it was a 
stupid kind of warning then, just enough to 
make folks uncomfortable, and not enough to 
help 'em to take care of themselves ; and that, 
for her part, she was convinced that Dodd all the 
while had his suspicions of the parson, and didn't 
like to say so then, even to himself. 

Donald took the landlord's advice, and locked 
his bedroom-door when he went down to supper, 
and left the key hanging on a nail in the bar. 

At first, the meal proceeded quietly enough. 
Dodd was in and out of the room, serving his 
guests himself, and he noticed that Mr. Ayrlie 
gave rather short answers to the other man's 
talk. But when the broiled eggs and bacon, 
which had formed the staple of the repast, had 
been cleared away, and the *'Methody," as Dodd 
persistently called him, had ordered a tumbler of 
hot brandy-and-water, Mr. Ayrlie said that, 
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although he was not inclined to drink himself, he 
would ask for a similar jorum, and would beg 
Dodd to take it in their company — " * for the good 
of the house, and for auld lang syne, Dodd ! ' he 
said," recounted Dodd. ** * You and I are old 
acquaintances, Dodd,' he says. He's a real 
gentleman is Mr. Donald. One of the sort as 
isn't afraid to be kind to folks for fear they 
should take advantage o' him." 

"Ah," observed Alice sententiously, "when 
folks is only made of Britannia metal, lad, they 
want to be handled careful ; but real silver, or 
honest pewter, '11 stand a deal of rubbing. No 
fear of taking the plating off when you're made 
of the same stuff all through I " 

Dodd accepted Mr. Ayrlie's invitation, — ^the 
more willingly that he thought the latter did not 
particularly enjoy the company of the odd-look- 
ing stranger, — ^but he could not remain in the 
parlour for very long together. Once, on return- 
ing to it from some business in the bar, he 
heard a name he knew very well, uttered in a 
loud voice, and saw that Mr. Donald looked very 
pale, and that his forehead was drawn into a 
stern frown, whilst the " Methody," leaning with 
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both elbows on the table, and shading his eyes 
with his hands, was looking at him in a fixed, 
eager kind of way. 

" "What name was it that you heard spoken, 
DoddP'* I asked. 

He hesitated an instant, and then answered, 
" Yours, Miss." 

''Mine I'' 

" * Fumess,^ Miss. That was the name I 
heard," answered Dodd in a manner which 
showed that he was very unwilling to say more on 
the subject. 

After the first start of surprise, I reflected that 
it was by no means unlikely that such a man as 
this itinerant preacher should have taken my 
father as a text whereon to expatiate against the 
evil and mischief of races. It was the evening 
of the twenty-second of September; and two 
days previously my father's losses had been 
widely enough rumoured in Horsingham to have 
come to the knowledge of this man. I did not 
again interrupt Dodd's narrative; which pro- 
ceeded to the following effect. 

Donald speedily left the supper-table, and 
went to his own room. He took the key from 
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the nail where it had been hung in the bar, and 
unlocked the door. The lock was out of order, 
and made a considerable noise when the key was 
turned in it. Dodd was clearing away the 
supper things, when the grating of the lock 
sounded distinctly through the little house. The 
" Methody " asked what that was, and Dodd told 
him. Shortly afterwards the stranger said he 
was fatigued and should go to bed. He was so 
sleepy that he begged not to be disturbed next 
morning until he should call or ring. Then he 
went up-stairs, and Dodd heard his chamber-door 
shut. It was opposite to Donald's. 

Soon afterwards Donald came down-stairs 
again. He did not feel inclined to sleep, he said, 
and would go out and smoke a cigar in the 
orchard behind the inn. The night was heavy, 
and he felt that he needed air. He remained out 
of doors for an hour. At the end of that time a 
storm, which had been gathering, burst with 
great fury. The thunder was loud, and almost 
incessant ; and then the rain came down with a 
rushing noise. Donald re-entered the house, said 
" Good-night," as he passed through the bar, and 
went up to bed. 
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The next morning he rose at seven, break- 
fasted, and asked for his bill* When he opened 
the division of his knapsack that had contained 
his money, he discovered that he had been 
robbed. Every farthing was gone. There had 
been about fifty pounds, chiefly in bank notes; 
but there had been a few sovereigns also. The 
whole house was in commotion. The servants 
were called up, and questioned. Dodd was in 
dire distress. Donald, though of course much 
vexed at the occurrence, seemed, Dodd noticed, to 
be more annoyed at being detained than at the 
loss of his money. He could not bear the idea of 
being kept there ; still less of having to return 
to Horsingham. Dodd himself ran up-stairs, 
and knocked at the " Methody's '^ door. He 
thumped and called for a minute or so in vain. 
Then he tried to open the door, and found it 
locked. A vigorous kick, however, made it fly 
open, and the room was discovered to be un- 
tenanted. Dodd rushed down-stairs again, bawl- 
ing out that he had found the thief; but he only 
meant that he had found out. who the thief was ; 
for the stranger was off and away, doubtless, 
hours ago. He had brought a little black leather 
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valise with him. That lay open on the bed, and 
beside it a bushy black wig and yoluminous white 
neckcloth. 

How — ^when — could the robbery have been 
committed P 

The " when " was doubtless during the hour 
that Donald had been walking in the orchard. 
The " how " was not difficult to understand. On 
going down-stairs the second time, Donald had 
merely turned the key and left it in the lock of 
his door. No grating noise had been heard ; but 
that ceased to be surprising when, on examina- 
tion, it was found that the lock had been 
copiously oiled. The oil had been taken from a 
lamp that burnt in the passage. A torn bit of 
paper was found on the floor inside Donald's 
room, on which the robber had evidently wiped 
the oil from his fingers. It was part of a letter. 
Mr. Ayrlie had picked it up, the servant-woman 
told her master. "^ Dodd asked Mr. Ayrlie for it, 
as it might furnish an important clue for the 
tracing of the thief. But Donald had said, " Oh 
no ; it could not be of any use. It was an ille- 
gible scrap of writing." He was much more 
anxious to pursue his journey than to remain and 
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be worried by the Horsingbam police, who would 
in all probability fail to find the thief after all. 
How could they describe himP The man had 
been disguised. Who could tell what he looked 
like without the wig and neckcloth P 

In short, it ended in Donald's borrowing ten 
pounds of the landlord to take him to town, and 
setting off without waiting to give any evidence 
to the constable, who did not arrive at the Royal 
Oak until some minutes after Donald's departure. 
And from that day forth no trace of the Metho- 
dist preacher had been found, nor had the thief 
been discovered. It could not be doubted that 
the disguised stranger and the robber were one 
and the same. Perhaps a London thief who had 
come down, as many did, expressly to glean a 
harvest at the races ; though Dodd admitted that 
Mr. Hogg had declared he didn't believe it was 
done by a " professional " hand. 

"Mr. Hogg indeed!" cried Alice. "Why 
what should he know P There ain't much gump- 
tion in old Hogg ! " 

" It is a very strange business," said I. " How 

was it that when Don Mr. Ayrlie returned 

to his room, and turned the key he had left in 
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the lock; he did not notice that it went smoothly 
and made no noise ? For the robbery must have 
been committed by that time as you suppose/' 

" The very question I asked him, miss ! " re- 
plied Dodd, nodding his head twice or thrice. 
And the fact is, that if the house had been still, 
he would have noticed it. But you see that by 
that time the thunder and the rain were making 
such an uproar that it put any littler noises out 
of one's head. And then Mr. Donald said as he 
had been thinking of a many things, and his 
mind was so full of his own thoughts, he didn't 
much heed what was under his nose. He didn't 
seem himself at all, didn't Mr. Donald — Mr. 
Ayrlie, I should say. But you see, miss, I re- 
member him when he was a little short, blue- 
eyed chap, as wanted to catch the black bull at 
Water-Eardley with a rope and a running loop. 
He said that was the way they done in South 
Ameriky. Lord, what a nice little boy he was ! 
Anyway, he didn't notice as the lock had been 
oiled, and so he lost his money." 

And this ended Dodd's history of the robbery 
at the Royal Oak. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

Mt grandfather came back from the sea, having 
seen mother comfortably established in her 
lodgings there. And after his return we began 
to work in earnest, and found a good deal to do 
already. He laboured hard^ because nothing 
would have induced him to abandon his poor 
patients ; and as the number of those who paid 
him increased^ his time began to be very fully 
occupied. 

Mother derived so much benefit from her stay 
at S.y that grandfather advised her remaining 
there for a longer period than had at first been 
determined on. She obeyed him somewhat 
reluctantly ; for, with returning health and 
strength, her living interest in those dear to 
her returned also, and she longed to be with us 
at Mortlands. 

Meanwhile our life there — the life of us 
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women folks — was one of almost nun-like seclu- 
sion. Nevertheless we heard occasional tidings 
of the outer world. 

Of Gervase Lacer many rumours reached me 
— rumours, that is to say, dating from the period 
of his stay in Horsingham and Brookfield. For 
nothing had been heard of him, so far as I knew, 
since he had left our part of England. 

Alas, I heard nothing but evil of Mr. Lacer ! 
And much — most — of the evil that I heard I 
knew to be true. But my feeling for him was 
always one more of pity than anger. He had 
done ill, he had been weak, false and selfish. It 
was all true. Still I did believe (and do believe) 
that the story of his neglected youth was in the 
main an accurate one, and I pitied him. But in 
Horsingham there was no voice raised in his 
favour ; and truly, I could not wonder at it. He 
had left debts there and at Brookfield. He had 
disappeared stealthily and suddenly. He had 
borne a very bad character among his brother 
oflScers. He was a swindler, a black-leg — in 
brief, there was no word too bad for him. My 
kind friends, the Bunnys, were especially furious 
against him. Sir Peter could not, he said, get 
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over the mortification of having introduced such 
a person to his friends. '^ A fellow of the lowest 
origin^ I'm told. If he had ever been a man of 
family ! But he deceived me on that score. I 
give you my word he deceived me completely." 

Of Matthew Kitchen, I heard that he was — 
not popular, but prosperous. He was growing 
rich very rapidly. Water-Eardley, or at least 
the property upon it, had been sold by auction. 
When Mr. Kitchen's claims were satisfied, there 
remained little for the other creditors. The 
remainder of the lease had also been sold. The 
purchaser of it, to every one's surprise, was the 
dissenting preacher, whose ministrations the 
family of the Kitchens had attended for many 
years. But that person did not hold his purchase 
long. It presently appeared that Mr. Matthew 
Kitchen himself was the real buyer. He sub- let 
every acre of the land to a neighbouring farmer, 
saving only the garden and shrubbery, and within 
a very short time, he and his family were installed 
in my old home. It was a strange turn of For- 
tune's wheel, I thought, which had made Selina 
mistress of Water-Eardley Manor. 

Between Alice Dodd and her brother there was 
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a breach which grew wider day by day. They 
rarely saw each other. Mrs. Matthew Kitchen 
declared that she could not invite the wife of a 
publican to visit her. Selina's natiYe, stolid^ self- 
sufficiency had grown to portentous proportions 
with her growing prosperity. She did no active 
harm. She obeyed her husband, and reared her 
children, and ruled her household, and performed 
the public ceremonies (whatever they were, I 
know periodical new bonnets entered into her 
conception of them) of her religion. A most 
respectable woman! Who could say a word 
against her? And yet I have rarely come in 
contact with a character which had so little that 
was human as Selina^s. 

From WooUing there came from time to time 
vague murmurs, like the sound of a distant sea, 
of — an impending marriage in the Cudberry 
family. Mrs. Hodgekinson's son was supposed 
to be paying marked attention to one of the 
young ladies. I did not know, and I do not 
know to this day, why Mr. William Hodgekinson 
was commonly spoken of by the appellation of 
" Mrs. Hodgekinson's son.*' He was Mr. Hodge- 
kinson's son also ; but no one ever mentioned his 
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father. Neither did they usually call him briefly 
Will Hodgekinson, or Young Hodgekinson^ or 
Mr. Hodgekinson junior. No; he was almost 
invariably "Mrs. Hodgekinson's son." I won- 
dered sometimes whether, when he should be 
married, the world woidd speak of him as 
" Young Mrs. Hodgekinson's husband ! " And 
— contemplating the probability of his marrying 
Tilly Cudberry — I really thought it very likely. 
I even allowed my idle fancy to conjure up a time 
when he might be known to mankind as " Miss 
Hodgekinson's papa ! " 

We received no hint of any matrimonial pro- 
ject direct from the Cudberrys. So, of course, 
on the not very frequent occasions when I saw 
my cousins, I refrained from asking questions 
which time would infallibly answer if I held my 
tongue and waited. 

The spring came, and then my dearest mother 
returned to us, wonderfully strengthened and 
restored. It must not be supposed, however, that 
she was ever again the pretty, bright, youthful- 
looking mother whom-^-despite traces of care 
and sorrow — I had seen on the day on which she 
kissed me and blessed me, and signed away her 
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marriage-settlement; that had been a delicate- 
complexioned, brown-haired, graceful woman who 
seemed barely to have reached middle life. The 
figure that I received in my arms on the threshold 
of Mortlands was a very different one. In the 
first place, it W6U9 bent and bowed. It was an old 
figure. Then the face was sallow and colourless, 
the still abundant hair grey, the mouth tremulous. 
But the eyes — the eyes were those of my own 
darling mother! Sofb, clear, and sad (as they 
had ever been), and fall of ineffable sweetness. 
She had gained considerable outward calm. 
And she talked to us all almost cheerAilly. A 
little pale gleam of sunlight flickered over the 
surface of her spirit. What dark and undying 
sorrow lay within its depths God only knew ; she 
never spoke of it. 

Little Jane's joy at mother's return was 
characteristically intense and undemonstrative. 
She sat quiet and attentive until the first words 
of welcome and the first bustle of arrival were 
over. Then, having waited her opportunity with 
astonishing self-control, she toiled up-stairs — a 
laborious journey, for little Jane's legs were still 
very small, and had never been very strong — 
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and brought down her sampler and laid it on 
mother's lap. 

I do not think mother would have noticed it 
— at all events, she might not — had I not 
luckily guessed the child's errand, and prepared 
my mother to admire the great work. 

Jane flushed and grew pale at the praises which 
mother bestowed upon it. Presently she said, 
with earnest, dilated eyes — 

" I would give it to 'oo. But my own muvver 
must have it. My own muvver would be so sorry 
if I didn't give it to her. 'Oo wouldn't. 'Oo 
don't love Jane de best. But I love 'oo." 

Mother had been with us again about two 
months — they had glided away with peaceful 
monotony — and the summer was near at hand, 
when one afternoon my grandfather sent for me 
to his study. It was an unusual hour, and an 
imusual summons, and I entered with a little trepi- 
dation. Grandfather's face did not altogether re- 
assure me. There was sorrow in it, but something 
besides sorrow which I could not decipher. 

" Anne," said he, holding out his hand to me, 
" Donald's father is dead ! " 

« Oh, grandfather ! " 
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" He died in India. Poor Steenie ! We were 
children together. I— I was very fond of him/' 
Grandfather hid his face in his hands for a few 
minutes. I did not interrupt his sorrow. My 
own eyes were dim. 

*'Well" said grandfather^ raising his head 
and tossing back his thick white hair with a 
quick, decisive motion that was habitual with 
him, '* now I have something else to say to you. 
I'm going to ask your opinion— or rather to ask 
you to approve— approbation is the only com- 
fortable sort of advice you know, little Nancy 
— to approve what I have done. I have written 
to Donald." 

He stopped. 

" Yes, dear grandfather P " 

"And have begged him to come down here 
without delay." 

« Here ! To Mortlands P " 

" Yes, child. I must see him ; it is right that 
I should. I don't think he will refuse to come 
to his father's old friend at this moment. Do you 
think he will, Anne ?" 

" No— no, dear grandfather. I — I don't think 
he will refuse to come to you." 
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" And you, Anne, will you forgive me if I put 
you to a little pain in meeting Donald ? You will 
bear that for me P" 

"Oh yes, yes, dearest grandfather! And, 
please, don't mind my crying a little. Don't mis- 
understand my tears. It makes me think so of 
the old days. It brings back that birthday story 
you told me once about yourself and * Steenie ' 
school-boys together, and that first evening that 
Donald came — and — and — ^let me cry ! Oh, let 
me cry a little ; it will ease my heart ! '' 



CHAPTER XLV. 

It was more than eight months since I had seen 
Donald when he arrived at Mortlands. He did 
not come down immediately on my grandfather's 
summons, having to prove Captain Ayrlie's will, 
and to arrange a good deal of business connected 
with it. But he (Donald) lost no time in writing 
to my grandfather, and in assuring him that he 
would come and see him as soon as it was possible 
for him to do so. 

Captain Ayrlie had died possessed of a con- 
siderable fortune, all of which — with the exception 
of an annuity to an old body servant, a mourning 
ring to my grandfather, and one to Colonel Fisher, 
and a few such trifles — he bequeathed uncon- 
ditionally to his son. 

The same mail which brought the tidings of 
his death, brought also a long letter from him to 
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my grandfather. He had written it but two days 
before he died. 

In it he said that he had for some time been 
aware that his days were nimibered ; and that, 
although his physicians encouraged him to hope 
for some years of life, he himself neither expected 
nor desired to live very much longer. He was 
quite willing to go to his rest, feeling old and 
lonely, and having done his work in the world. 

" Old ! " cried I, when my grandfather read me 
this portion of the letter ; " why, he was younger 
than you are, grandfather ! " 

" Yes, a few years — ^four or five, I suppose. 
But I have not lived thirty years of my life in 
India ; and, besides, my work isnH yet quite done. 
I hope to make a shift to hobble on until it is 
done, little Nancy. Steenie was lonely, you see. 
His boy was almost a stranger to him. He could 
scarcely look forward to having Donald out 
there ; and as to his coming to England, he had 
given up the idea years ago. He had got into a 
certain routine of life — into certain habits and 
customs ; and it woidd never have suited him to 
begin all over again, as it were. Poor Steenie 
was the gentlest, sweetest-natured, most high- 
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minded fellow imaginable, from a boy upward. 
But lie bad a good deal of soft indolence in bis 
cbaracter — a good deal of vis inertiw" 

*' Tbat is not like Donald," said I musingly. 

" Donald ! Donald ! Good beavens, no ! " 
cried my grandfatber. ** Donald is as about as 
energetic a buman being as I ever encountered in 
my life. And be wastes no power in fuss. His 
poor fatber wrote me all tbis long letter about 
bim. His wisb was tbat Donald sbould stay 
near me. He says tbat in tbe young man's 
letters to India be bas always spoken of me as 
baying been a second fatber to bim; tbat all 
Donald's affections seem centered bere ; and tbat 
it is a great consolation to bim — to Captain 
Ayrlie, tbat is — ^to feel tbat bis son is sur- 
rounded by true friends. *For,' be writes, 
* Donald loves tbe familiarity of friendsbip ; be 
is sby and warm-bearted, like bis dear motber ; 
and be would find life a dreary business witbout 
kindness and affection.' " 

'* So we most of us sbould, I suppose ! " said I. 

" Some natures can do better witbout tbem tban 
otbers. Don't you fancy tbat if you gave Sam 
Cudberry Donald's money, and liberty to do as be 
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pleased with it, he would not be apt to pine, or 
find life savourless for want of affection ? You 
smile at the very notion ! Poor Steenie goes at 
some length into money matters, explaining to me 
the particulars of his fortune, and he charges me 
to give Donald my best advice as to the disposal of 
it. My advice on such points will not be worth 
much, but I look on Steenie's last request — ^which 
he makes to me with a good deal of solemnity — as 
sacred. And therefore I have, as I told you, 
begged Donald to come here and let me talk with 
him, and show him his father's letter/* 

On a fair evening at the end of May, Donald 
arrived at Mortlands. Long bluish shadows were 
lying on the grass-plat in the garden. A night- 
ingale hidden in a tangle of fresh young foliage, 
was preluding in low rich liquid tones, and had 
not yet burst forth into the full rapture of his 
song. I have never imderstood why the night- 
ingale's note should be termed sad and lament- 
ing. To me — even when I have been most 
sorrowful myself— it has ever seemed the very 
soul of rapture ; an intense, quivering rapture 
such as no other sound conveys to my imagina- 
tion. It is true that in its very ecstasy there 
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is something akin to pain^ something suggestive 
of the mysterious sadness which underlies our 
highest joys ; — ^and our highest joys only. 

Mother had been prepared for Donald's arrival, 
but she showed no agitation such as we had feared 
might overcome her at the sight of him. Ever 
since her return from the sea-side she had been 
free from any hysterical attack. Nothing seemed 
to have much power to excite emotion in her. I 
was often reminded, when I looked at my mother, 
of the words of a song I had heard years 
ago : — 

** I have a silent sorrow hero, 
A grief I ne'er impart, 
It breathes no sigh, it sheds no tear, 
But it consumes my heart." 

We were all sitting out in the garden when 
Donald arrived ; all we women, that is,, for grand- 
father awaited him in his study. 

My mother was lying half reclined in an easy- 
chair just outside the dining-room window. Mrs. 
Abram was near her, in the shadow, knitting of 
course, and with a queer little tract lying open on 
her knee, and embellished with a woodcut which 
I am convinced could have had nothing to do 
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with the letter-press ; for it represented a young 
woman in a low gown and a straw hat trimmed 
with flowers^ standing at a cottage door in appa- 
rently tender conversation with a youth attired 
in the extreme of fashion of about the year 
1810. 

Little Jane was gravely studying her next 
day's lesson in the spelling-book^ seated on the 
ground not far from mother's chair. I had a 
book^ but was not reading. I was lazily listening 
to the nightingale, and drinking in the sweet 
evening scents, and letting the calm minutes 
float by me — ^watching their course^ almost, as 
one watches the ripples of a stream. 

We had heard no sound of arrival wh«n Donald 
appeared among us. Keturah, it seemsed, had been 
on the watch for him, and had taken him into my 
grandfather^s room at once. Donald had been at 
Mortlands nearly an hour before I saw him. 

He bent over my mother and took her hand. 
He shook hands also with Mrs. Abram. Thon he 
turned towards me. At first I believe he was 
going merely to bow to me ; but I held out my 
hand, and he took it for an instant, and then 
relinquished it in silence. 
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I cannot express the chill at mj heart which 
Donald's demeanour gave me. It was like a 
numbing blow. I was instantly depressed, and 
shrank into myself, remaining silent, or speaking 
in monosyllables. 

I had expected to feel some pain in meeting 
Donald, but not this pain. 

Presently my grandfather came to the dining- 
room window and called us in. It was too late, 
he said, for mother to remain out of doors, there 
was a heavy dew falling. 

We all obeyed his summons and entered the 
dining-room, and Keturah brought tea and meat, 
and we sat round the table and ate and drank, 
and some attempts were made to converse with 
ease and cheerfulness ; but it would not do. That 
first evening was altogether blank and disappoint- 
ing. How could our life go on if all our sub- 
sequent intercourse were to be equally con- 
strained P 

I saw grandfather watching me uneasily, and 
glancing from me to Donald, and from Donald to 
me. I feared that he — ^who had not seen our 
first meeting — would blame me for the coldness 
which was manifest enough. And yet I felt that 
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in this case I was not blameable. There was no 
opportunity for explanation between grandfather 
and myself that night. I told myself, in reflecting 
upon the events of the evening in my own room, 
that Donald must be excused for his chilling 
manner on our first meeting; that he possibly 
was imaware how severe his demeanour had been 
towards me ; that without any doubt be too had 
suffered — ^he was too utterly sincere for me not to 
believe in the reality of the attachment he had 
formerly professed for me, and in the grief he had 
shown on that day when we parted at Water- 
Eardley — and that in a day or two he would 
recover self-command enough to resume some- 
thing of his old familiar manner towards me. I 
told myself all this, and it sounded sage and 
reasonable ; but — ^it was utterly unconvincingr 
My heart would not be thus logically comforted^ 
and — shall I confess it? — I cried myself to 
sleep. 

The next day Donald behaved to me in the 
same chilling way, and the next day, and the 
next day after that. His intercourse with the 
rest of the family became genial as of old. To 
my mother he resumed the respectful tenderness 
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he had shown her from his childhood. To Mrs. 
Abram^ to little Jane^ to the serrants^ he was his 
old self^ softened and made naturally graver by 
the losses and sorrows which had befallen him 
and us. But to me he never softened. He avoided 
me whenever it was possible to do so^ and when 
he was compelled by circumstances to address me^ 
it was with a rigid formality which was never for 
a moment relaxed. 

After enduring a week of this, I went to my 
grandfather and told him that, loath as I was 
to do anything which might make his position 
difficult, or which might cause him pain, I felt it 
to be impossible for me to go on living under the 
same roof with Donald Ayrlie, eating at the same 
table, forming part of the same family circle, 
whilst he plainly showed me, in every look and 
every tone, that my presence was irksome and 
distasteful to him. And that I would ask his 
(grandfather's) leave to pay [a promised visit to 
WooUing. I had no doubt I should be able to 
extend the visit to a few weeks, by which time 
Donald would in all likelihood have departed £rom 
Mortlands. 

Grandfather was distressed by my words. And 
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he was all kindness and affection to me. But he 
was unable to deny that Donald was treating me 
badly. He was grieved, surprised, puzzled, he 
said ; but he could not deny the fact. 

''And what, after all, have I done to merit 
such treatment, grandfather?'* I said. "If 
Donald had ever — had oyer — ^felt for me as he 
once professed to feel, surely he could not have 
grown thus rancorous. It is imreasonable — 
cruel ! '' 

I broke down, and cried bitterly. My womanly 
pride would have prevented me from yielding to 
this weakness in Donald's presence. But I was 
so sure of grandfather's sympathy — so confident 
that he would not misinterpret my emotion, that 
I gave way to it, after a momentary struggle, 
unrestramedly. 

"Come, come, my dear child," said grand- 
father, stroking my hair fondly, " this will never 
do ! I cannot have my little Nancy made un- 
happy. I cannot have her driven from my house 
for all the Donalds in the world. He has some 
crotchet in his head ; there is some misappre- 
hension. I must try to set it right." 

" Oh pray, dear grandfather, say nothing to 
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Donald about this ! I could not bear that he 
should think — ^that he should fancy " 

" Have no fear, my Nancy, that I shall com- 
promise your feminine dignity. Donald shall 
fancy nothing but the simple truth, so far as I 
am able to set it before him.'^ 

However, I still persisted in my project of 
going to WooUing for a little time. I wrote to. 
Aunt Cudberry, who returned a cordial invitation 
to me to come and stay for as long a time as I 
could. Grandfather, after a little opposition, 
came round to my plan. In truth, I felt that 
some change was becoming absolutely necessary 
for me. I was nervous and wretched. I had 
now no special active duties to perform for my 
mother. I could be well spared for a week or 
two. Even grandfather would miss me less, now 
that he had Donald. The daily meeting with 
Donald — ^hoping each morning to find in him 
some semblance of his old self, some beam of the 
former frank kindness towards me in his eyes — 
and the daily disappointment of his cold and 
distant greeting, was almost more than I could 
bear. I felt so helpless, so unable to appeal to 
our old affectionate friendship. My tongue was 
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tied my spirit was fettered, by the remembrance 
of Donald's declaration at Water-Eardley. How 
could I go to him and beg him to take me back 
into his heart ? How could I do so — now ? My 
feeling towards him fluctuated. Sometimes I 
thought that, but for the remembrance of that 
day when he had asked me to be his wife, I could 
have knelt down before him, and taken his hand, 
and cried— ^** Donald, let us love each other, and 
trust each other, as we did when we were chil- 
dren. If I have pained you, forgive me ! Be 
kind and gentle with me, Donald, for I have 
suffered greatly, and my heart is sore ! ** 

At other times my pride rose, and my sense of 
justice was outraged by his frigid demeanour. 
What had I done, after all ? How had I merited 
to be so treated P I had never willingly deceived 
him by word or deed. It was too harsh, too im- 
reasonable. I would shake off" my depression, and 
care no more for one who evidently had ceased to 
care for me. 

But whatever other phase of feeling I passed 
through, I never attained to that of not caring. 

Mother expressed a little surprise at my deter- 
mination to go to WooUing. Would they behave 
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kindly and considerately to me there P Slie was 
afraid they would be rough, and that I should 
find myself in an uncongenial atmosphere. But 
she did not seriously oppose my going from the 
first ; and when grandfather told her that I was 
running the risk of growing morbidly sensitive 
and depressed, and that a change — even a change 
to the society of not too sympathetic persons — 
would do me good in mind and body, she even 
urged me to depart. 

Accordingly one day I had my clothes packed 
in a little black box, and quietly mounted in a fly 
from Horsingham, to be driven to Woolling. Mr. 
Cudberry had offered to send for me ; but I pre- 
ferred to go in' my own fashion. 

As the fly left Mortland's garden-gate, Donald 
appeared on his way home to dinner, and the 
driver of the fly knowing him, and seeing him 
glance curiously to discover the occupant of the 
vehicle, touched his hat, and pulled up to give 
Donald an opportunity of speaking to me. 

I was heartily vexed at the man's proceeding ; 
but there was no help for it. 

" Oh, Anne ! Is it you ? '* stammered Donald 
in considerable surprise when he saw me. 
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" Yes ; I — I — am going ." 

" Going ! You are not going away P '* 
There was more impulse and warmth in his 
manner as he leaned forward into the coach to 
look at me than I had encountered from him for 
many a long day. For once his cold manner 
would haye been the best for me. It would have 
given me courage. The little gleam of sunshine 
melted me. I could scarcely speak, and made a 
desperate and not wholly successful struggle to 
keep back my tears. 

" I am going on a visit. I — ^I have not been 
quite well, and the — the — change is thought 
good for me. Good-bye.** 

I signed to the driver to go on. As he 
drove away, I leant back in a comer of the 
coach and covered my face with my handker- 
chief. Not, however, before I had seen Donald^s 
face for one brief moment as he stood hat in 
hand beside the garden-gate, and looked after 
me. He looked very sad. There was a wist- 
ful, tender expression in his eyes, and his 
forehead was knitted into painful lines. It 
seemed as if — almost as if he was sorry to see 
me depart. 
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And yet, how coald that be ? He had shown 
me that my presence irked him ; so of course he 
could not regret me ! 

Besides 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

I OCCUPIED a rambling, sloping-floored chamber 
in the old part of the house at Woolling. I had 
chosen it myself. A long occupation of the 
guest-chamber at "Woolling was dreadfiil to my 
imagination; it had been prepared for me by 
Uncle Cudberry*8 express order. He never in- 
terfered in the household arrangements, save 
when his wife or daughters sought to relax his 
tight grip of the purse-strings. But on this 
occasion he had, as he told me, explicitly com- 
manded that the best spare-room in his house 
should be prepared for me. However, I per- 
suaded him (after having tenanted it for one 
night) to allow me to change my quarters. 

The best room was stuffy, low-pitched, small- 
windowed, carpeted, curtained, dreary beyond de- 
scription ; drab hangii^gs of some thick VooUen 
stuff" excluded all air from the bed, whereon were 
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piled feather*stuffed pillows, and a great mass of 
down covered with blankets and counterpanes, 
which it made one gasp to look upon in the hot 
summer weather. My new chamber was bare 
and poorly furnished enough ; but one breathed 
there, and could get a pleasant peep at the land- 
scape behind the house from the old-fashioned 
lattice windows in the thickness of the wall. 
These reasons I alleged for wishing to occupy it ; 
but there was besides another reason which I could 
scarcely avow, but which was a powerful one with 
me. In the '^best^' room I should have been 
exposed to frequent incursions from my cousins, 
whereas in the old part of the house I was much 
more secluded and inaccessible. 

I think that I rather conciliated the girls — 
unconsciously, I am bound to confess ! — ^by re- 
moving from the best room. My occupying it 
at all had been contrary to those mysterious 
traditional laws which governed the home life 
of the Cudberry family. That sacred apartment 
was for elder guests. I was too yoimg, and 
altogether too insignificant, to have any right 
to the dignity which was conferred by sleeping 
therein. 
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Ko limit had been fixed for my stay. I was 
to remain^ Uncle Cudberry said^ as long as I 
liked^ and the longer the better. In my own 
mind I had resolved not to return to Mortlands 
until Donald should be gone^ imless any unex- 
pected circumstance should meanwhile make my 
presence desirable to my mother or grandfather. 
But I said nothing about my resolution at Wool* 
ling. 

The days passed away monotonously, but peace- 
fully on the whole. Little sharp speeches, and 
the general angularity cxf character which dis-^ 
tinguished my cousins, hurt me no more as they 
had once done. My mind and heart were now 
pre-occupied with other and grayer things. They 
all saw and said — for their candour in expressing 
anything unpleasant was quite perfect — that 
Anne had grown dull, and mopish, and ''quite 
like an old woman.'^ But they would add to this 
observation others such as the following : " Oh, 
well, of course, you know, it can't be expected 
that Anne should have got over aU the troubles 
so quick! " or "Ah, / don't suppose that you'll 
ever be what you were again, Anne Furness. 
And perhaps, on the whole, it is for the best ; 
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for your spirit was terribly higli — now wasn't 
itP" 

But on the whole, as I have said, the days 
went by peacefully. I was able to spend a 
good many hours by myself. The inclination 
for solitude had grown on me of late. The 
Cudberrys considered it part of my general 
" mopishness," and, luckily, did not take it as 
a personal afiront to the family. I used to sit 
up in the sloping<'floored room I had chosen, and 
stare out over the landscape for hours at a time. 
The house would be quite silent— that part of it 
at all events — and the summer sunlight would 
quiver on the floor, and cast there the shadows 
of the diamond-paned lattice ; and the flies would 
buzz around me with a sleepy sound, and the 
whole air would seem to be the quintessence of 
dreamy indolence, which entered into one's very 
blood. 

Once Uncle Cudberry asked me what I did up 
there in my room all the morning ; and when 
I most truthfully answered, " Nothing ! '* he 
shook his head and gave me a lecture against 
listless idleness. 

** Oh, Uncle Cudberry," said I, " we are bom 
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not only to do, but to be and to suffer. Let me 
^ be ' and ' suffer/ I feel a sort of vegetable life 
in me when I sit at the open window, with the 
air breathing on my forehead. I don't know that 
I am altogether idle ; I am * being/ " 

Neither the girls nor poor dear Aunt Cudberry 
in the least understood this speech ; but I think 
TJncle Cudberry did, for he snubbed Tilly, when 
she screamed out in hilarious disdain of my 
stupidity, ** Good gracious, Anne ! A vegetable 
life ! What will you say next ? And comparing 
yourself to a verb — ^ to be,' * to do,' or * to 
suffer ! ' Well, for my part, I should be very 
sorry to get into that condition. I always had an 
active mind and always shall have." 

Upon which her father told her that an active 
mind and an active tongue were by no means the 
same or even similar things. And he took care 
that I was not molested in my solitary hours after 
that. 

Sam Cudberry was not very frequently at 
home during the day. To use his own phrase, 
he "fought shy" of me. I reminded him of 
unpleasant topics. Indeed, he frankly said that 
he couldn't bear being made to remember any- 
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thing disagreeable; and that he couldn't look 
at me without remembering how he had been 
" let in " by Laoer ; and he should think 
that that was disagreeable enough for a fellow^ 
wasn't it ? By Jove ! In answer to some in- 
quiries of mine, he admitted that the extent to 
which Gervase Lacer had cheated him was only 
by defrauding him of the amount he (Sam) was 
to have received as a bribe for holding his tongue 
about the fatal racehorse, whose failure had ruined 
us all. " He did want to borrow some ready tin," 
said Sam, with a cunning grin ; " but I wasn't 
quite so green as all that comes to ! Not if S. 
Cudberry junior was aware of it. But he did 
me all the same; because I stumped up some- 
thing to make my sister Tilly hold her tongue. 
And she got a sort of hold upon me ; and she 
got the money, and I got — ^nothing ! And you 
catch Tilly giving up a dump when she's once 
grabbed it ! And once when soft sawder didn't 
do, when I tried to coax her out of what she'd 
had of me on false pretences, and I tried to bully 
her, she threatened to go to the governor and 
split upon the whole thing then and there. 
That's a nice kind of sister for a fellow to have. 
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isn't it ? So you see, Anne, you can't wonder at 
my not particularly enjoying the sight of your 
countenance at the family dinner-table." 

I very coolly assured him that our distaste for 
each other's society was quite mutual, but that 
80 long as I remained the guest of his father and 
mother I should take care to treat him with 
civility. And so we remained on perfectly 
peaceable terms. 

But coarse, selfish, and imfeeling as Sam Cud- 
berry was at all times, something had occurred 
quite recently to ruffle his temper to an unusual 
degree. He had been paying assiduous court to 
Barbara Bunny, and Barbara Bunny one day 
point-blank refused him. There was no disguise 
or concealment about the fact in the family. 
Sam came home and complained loudly of Bar- 
bara's behaviour. It was a curious scene, and I 
witnessed it all very quietly from a comer behind 
Aunt Cudberry's arm-chair in the drawing-room, 
where we were all assembled after dinner. 

'* It's come to something, I think," said Sam, 
stamping about the room, and beginning to pull 
off a pair of lavender-coloured gloves he had 
donned for the occasion (for Sam had not been 
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dining at home, but had passed the morning 
at Horsingham) — "it's come to something 
when a Cudberry of WoolKng is refused by a 
Bunny ! " 

Here he gave his smart glove a violent wrench; 
but being suddenly restrained by prudential con- 
siderations, he stopped, looked at it, drew it off 
carefully, folded it within its fellow, and put them 
both into his pocket. 

" Hefused P Never ! *' screamed the girls in 
chorus. 

" La my ! Well there now, never mind, poor 
dear thing ! " said Aunt Cudberry with an agi- 
tated voice, and her most gutta-perchian changes 
of countenance ; a stranger would have supposed 
her to be smiling affably had he looked merely 
at her mouth, and to be on the point of crying 
had he confined his attention to the upper part of 
her face. 

" Never mind, ma P " echoed Tilly. And cer- 
tainly it was a singular phrase wherewith to 
address a rejected wooer! But Tilly did not 
regard it merely in that light, for she proceeded, 
'* Oh, it's all nonsense never minding ! But you 
would see the family trampled in the mire, for all 
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you'd care, ma. But Bunny 8 are not going to 
gallop quite over us, I hope ! Not Bunnya ! '* 

" This is your friend, Miss Anne," said Sam, 
suddenly turning to me. " What do you think 
of this ? '' 

" Really, Sam, my predominant feeling is sur- 
prise. I had no idea that you intended to pro- 
pose to Barbara.'* 

" Well, p'raps not ; but she had, I can tell 
you ! " 

"I have never, to speak honestly, seen any- 
thing in Barbara's manner towards you which 
could be taken for encouragement." 

Here Henny observed, in an audible " aside," 
that people's notions differed, and that Anne's 
idea of what was encouragement to a gentleman 
and what wasn't might possibly vary very widely 
from the standard of demeanour which was 
expected in Sir Peter Bunny's daughter. Hen- 
rietta was always peculiarly venomous towards 
me; but I had not the smallest intention of 
allowing myself to be tempted into a quarrel 
with her, so I proceeded, addressing Sam — 

''But though I must render this justice to 
Barbara, I am very sorry, Sam, for your dis- 
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appointment. And if your feelings were en- 
gaged " 

" Oh, feelings be blowed ! You don't fancy 
I'm a-going to fret myself about Acr, do you P 
And as to disappointment, I know whose the loss 
is, I flatter myself." 

Well, as I thought I knew my second cousin, I 
stared at him in momentary surprise on hearing 
this speech. He caught my look, and, regarding 
me sideways sulkily, said — 

"Well?" 

" Well — I — well, then, since you are neither 
heart-broken nor even greatly disappointed, I 
confess I don't see what you complain of." 

Here I was fallen foul of by the whole party. 
Even Aunt Cudberry shook her lop-sided cap at 
me, and said — 

"Why, deary me, Anne, think what they 
sprung from, poor things, you know ! " 

The girls were furiously indignant, and Tilly 
was impelled by the excitement of her wrath to 
rise to quite lofty regions of eloquence. If 
Bunnys were to trample on Cudberrys of Wool- 
ling, what hold-fast and security remained in the 
world for law and order? Even virtue's self 
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might be disdained and disregarded at that rate. 
And could I — I who had the honour to be, how- 
ever distantly, connected with that family — 
excuse and condone the presumptuous temerity of 
a Bunny P Tilly was sorry for my state of mind 
if I could do so. 

'* Why come,'* said I, in a momentary lull of 
the storm I had raised, "after all the whole 
matter amounts to this : Miss Bunny, and Lady 
Bunny, and Sir Peter may all entertain the 
highest respect for your family, only Barbara 
does not like Sam well enough to marry him. 
You can't pretend that she is bound to fall in love 
with him merely because his name happens to be 
Cudberry! Suppose a similar thing to take 
place here, would any of you think yourselves 
obliged to marry the first man that asked you, 
whether you liked him or not, just because he 
had a longer genealogy than you have P " 

" One of us! " cried the three sisters in shrill 
scorn. And then Tilly added with extraordinary 
emphasis, " Oh, that's a very different thing ! " 

And, what is strange but true, she really 
thought so. 

When TJncle Cudberry came to be told of 
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Sam's unsuccessful suit, he displayed no such 
violent indignation as his children had done ; but 
he was obviously displeased. He vented his dis- 
pleasure^ however, chiefly on the head of Sam, 
for having ever entertained the idea of allying 
himself with what TJncle Cudberry called " them 
sort of breed." 

" And pray what was you a-going to live on, 
S. Cudberry, junior, if I may take the liberty of 
inquiring P " said he at supper that evening, in 
his driest manner. 

"Why, Barbara '11 have something. Her 
governor means to shell out pretty handsome for 
her. Of course I found that out beforehand ; and 
you've been telling me for two or three years past 
that, when I married, you'd make some suitable 
arrangement for me. You know you've said so." 

" Ay, ay, if so be you'd ha' married to please 
me, son Samuel. And as to two or three years, 
— my lad, it's a sight longer ago than that ! For 
you are — let me see — ^how old is our son, Mrs. 
Cudberry P " 

" Forty-two next Michaelmas, poor dear," re- 
plied his wife in a plaintive tone. 

" You're a old bachelor, you know, that's 
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what you are. In fact/' looking round on his 
discomfited ofispring, " you're every one of you 
getting on in life. I don't see much chance for 
you. Even Sam here, as can do, as you girls 
can't, go and ask some 'un to have him, it's no 
go. The lass sends him off with a flea in his 
ear I Maybe that when I'm under the turf, and 
Sam Oudberry the yoimger reigns in my stead, 
some woman or other 'U marry him to be mis- 
tress of Woolling. But on his own merits — 
dash me, if I don't begin to think it's a poor 
look-out altogether ! " 

It was in this way that Mr. Cudberry dis- 
played the mortification and ill-humour which 
Sam's rejection had evidently caused him. His 
three daughters retired from the table in a quiver 
of speechless anger, and his wife shed abundant 
tears. Sam was the most unconcerned of the party. 

I really pitied the girls, and would have said 
some kind or soothing word to them if I had 
been permitted to do so. But, at my first attempt, 
they flounced off to their own rooms. And, for 
once, I could sympathise with their irritated 
feelings. 

I was sitting at the open window in my bed- 
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room at about half-past ten o'clock that night, 
when I was startled by a very gentle tap at the 
door. At that time aU was quiet. The house- 
hold kept early hours, and there was no sound of 
Toice or footstep to be heard. I had put out my 
candle, and there was no light in my room save a 
faint glimmer near the window from the starry 
sky. 

I listened nervously, and, in about a minute, 
the tap was repeated. By this time my intellect 
had arrived at the conclusion — doubtless ob- 
vious already to the reader — that any person 
coming to my room with a felonious intention, 
would undoubtedly omit the ceremony of knock- 
ing at the door. So I called out softly, " Who 
is there ? '' 

*' Me ! '' was the ungrammatical but reassuring 
response ; for I recognised Clementina's voice in 
the utterance of the monosyllable. 

I immediately opened the door and admitted 
her. She must have groped her way up in the 
dark, for she held no light in her hand. And, 
indeed, the regulations as to the quantity of 
candle allowed per week to each bedchamber 
were very stringent at WooUing, and necessi- 
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tated the greatest care if one desired not to be 
obliged to go to bed in the dark. 

" Why, Clemmy/' said I, " is it you P Come 
in. Is there anything the matter P " 

"Oh, nothing particular. It's only — only 
about me." 

I made her come and sit down near me by the 
window; and, though the night was warm, I 
threw a shawl over her shoulders, for she had 
come from her own room in her petticoat and a 
little thin white jacket, and had removed her 
shoes in order to tread noiselessly. Her hair 
hung down on one side of her face, and was care- 
lessly tucked up with a comb on the other. All 
this I saw by the starlight, my eyes being accus- 
tomed to the dimness. And as Clementina sat 
down, and, leaning her arm on the window-sill, 
looked up at the sky, I was struck by something 
graceful in the outline of her face and figure 
which I had never noticed there before. 

"Oh, Clemmy," said I impulsively, "why 
don't you always wear your hair loose P You 
look so much better." 

" What, like this P " 

" No, not exactly in that dishevelled fashion ; 
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but less tight and formal than you usually put 
it up. You have quite pretty hair. I never 
knew it before." 

" JFe never wear our hair loose. We don't 
think it looks proper/' answered poor Clemmy, 
with a half-doubtful shake of the head. 

That " we " appeared to her to be a tower of 
strength. 

" Well/' said I, " what brought you here at 
this hour, Clementina P " 

" Do I disturb you P " 

" No ; as you see, I was not thinking of going 
to bed yet awhile." 

After a good deal of hesitation, and in the pecu-' 
liar phraseology of the family, which by this time 
I had learned to comprehend very fairly, Clemmy 
at length confided to me that she had a suitor 
whom she " liked very well " (in non-Cudberry 
English, was very fond of), and who wished to 
ask her parents' permission to marry her. But 
she had always hitherto dissuaded him, on one 
pretext or another, from speaking to her father. 
And now the suitor was getting out of patiencoi 
and poor Clemmy did not know what to do, and 
had come to me for advice. 
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"But good gracious, Clementina, if you like 
him, and are willing to marry him, why should 
you not let him speak to your father P " I ex- 
claimed. 

She was silent. 

" Is he very poor, or is there anything in his 
circumstances which would be likelv to make 
Uncle Cudberry refuse his consent P " 

" Oh, no ! He's — if you'll promise not to tell 
again without my leave, I'll tell you who it is. 
It's Mrs. Hodgekinson's son. 

So far as I knew, there could be no possible 
objection to this young man. He was an only 
son, and his parents were rich farmers who were 
much respected in the county. 

" Why, Clenmiy," I cried, giving her a kiss, 
"I congratulate you! It seems to me to be a 
most suitable match in every way." 

It was curious to see Clemmy's newly-awakened 
feelings struggling with the habitual stiffness and 
hardness of the family manner. She first drew 
back quite abioiptly from my preferred caress^ 
and then returned my kiss timidly, and said, 
" Oh, thank you, Anne ! " 

''I remember that — that young Mr. Hodge- 
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kinson ** — ^I had been on the point of calling him 
''Mrs. Hodgekinson's son/' from the sheer force of 
example ! — '^ I remember that he seemed yery 
gentle and good-tempered." 

" Yes ; he's very good-tempered." 

" And well-looking, I think ? " 

"I — ^we aU think him qidte nice-looking," 
said Clementina, demurely. 

*^ And his parents are on Mendly terms with 
yours, and you are neighbours; andj upon my 
word, it seems to me that you could not have 
made a better choice ! " 

" Oh, but " 

" But what ? " 

"Why, they thought — we thought— or, at 
least, she thought — ^that he was going to propose 
to Tilly." 

Then it all came out. WiUiam Hodgekinson's 
visits to Woolling had been interpreted by the 
whole family as having for their object to pay 
court to " Miss Cudberry." Miss Cudberry came 
first; that was the rule of the family. Any 
marrying or givings in marriage which might 
take place among the Cudberrys ought in right, 
and justice, and propriety to commence with 
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Miss Cudberry ; and the rest might follow in due 
succession. But perversely to select the youngest 
of the three sisters, and to pass by the prior 
claims of the two elder ones, was a high crime 
and misdemeanour, whose enormity weighed poor 
Clemmy down, and made her tremble at the 
prospect of revealing the proposal that had be^i 
made to her. 

I consoled her and reassured her as well as I 
could. " Your lover '* — Clemmy nearly jumped 
off her chair at the word—" did not deceive Tilly, 
by paying her any marked attention, did he ? " 

" Oh no. At least . The fact is he is afraid 

of Tilly — awfully afraid of her ! But then, of 
course, you know, we all thought — at least, they 
all thought — naturally, that she was the object of 
William's coming. Miss Cudberry, you know ! " 

" Well, well, my dear Clemmy, that can't be 
helped," I rejoined, rather impatiently. " They 
were all mistaken, and nobody can be blamed. 
People don't fall in love by the table of prece- 
dence, and I am sure it would be very unreason- 
able to expect that they should." 

In my own mind I had little doubt that Uncle 
Cudberry would look on the proposed alliance 
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very favourably, and would in no wise resent 
the fact that it was his youngest and not his 
eldest daughter who was thus sought in mar- 
riage ; and I tried to convince Clemmy of this, 
and to point out to her as delicately as I could, 
that if she had her father on her side, she need 
not fear any other member of the family. 

But Clemmy was in mortal terror of her 
father, and before she left me she had gained 
from me a promise, which I suppose was the 
main object of her coming to me, that I would 
take upon myself the task of breaking this mighty 
matter to Uncle Cudberry the next morning. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

I EASILY found an opportunity of performing my 
embassy to Uncle Cudberry. I found him a little 
after noon in the old barn wherein our memora- 
ble interview had taken place last year. He had 
been tramping over the farm in the hot sunshine, 
and had withdrawn into the cool shelter of the 
barn's thick walls to enjoy his lunch, which con- 
sisted of bread and cheese and home-brewed beer 
in a flat stone bottle. 

His first words, after silently and attentively 
listening to what I had to say, rather took me 
aback. 

** The chap don't expect anything down wi' 
Clemmy, does he P 

A — a — anything down ? I don't know.^ 

" Ah, but / must know ; because I never meant 
to give none on 'em anything but their clothes 
until after I was dead. One hundred pounds to 

VOL. III. I 
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buy the trusso" — thus Uncle Cudberry pronounced 
' trousseau ' — "is all she'll get in mt/ lifetime." 

I was rather surprised at the liberality of this 
provision for the wedding clothes. But Uncle 
Cudberry proceeded to explain, and, as it were, 
to apologise for it. A hundred pounds was a 
large sum, truly — a very large sum. But he 
calculated that his daughters cost him a con- 
siderable sum per annum, and he was bound in 
&imess to remember that the husbands who 
married them would in future take all that 
expense on their own shoulders. " It is but the 
6ne outlay, you see>" said Uncle Cudberry, " and 
I don't choose that a Miss Cudberry of Woolling 
should go shabby into any man's house." 

He was very reticent, as usual, but I gathered 
on the whole from his words and demeanour that, 
as I had anticipated, he would be very willing to 
allow Clementina to become Mrs. William Hodge- 
kinson. 

" There'll be a devil of a bobbery with Miss 
Cudberry ! " said he, with a momentary spark 
of expression in his black eye, just before we 
parted. 

I was silent, being puzzled how to reply to 
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this unexpected admission ; and, after pausing a 
second or two, he resumed still more to my sur- 
prise — 

" And, mind you, / don't say Miss Cudberry 
will be altogether wrong. She comes first in the 
family. There's no doubt about that. But as I 
said to 'em 'tother day, there don't seem to be 
much chance of finding husbands for the girls or 
a wife for Sam. Sam's a lout, it's true. But, 

Miss Cudberry . Well, can't be helped. 

It's high time as I got rid of some on 'em." 

I communicated the result of my interview to 
Clementina, and although she agreed with me 
that it was good, it threw her into a very nervoujs 
state, which was not diminished by hearing later 
in the afternoon that her father had mounted 
his horse and ridden over to Farmer Hodgekin-f 
son's. 

Poor Clemmy's trepidation exhibited itself not 
in any soft, trembling, subdued gentleness of 
manner which called for encouragement and 
sympathy, but after a characteristic Cudberry 
fashion — she became, that is to say, exceedingly 
rigid, brusque, and almost snappish. And as in 
her anxiety she clung to me and followed me 
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everywhere, I had not altogether a pleasant time 
of it. 

But at length Uncle Cudbeny returned. And 
he did not return alone. The suitor had ridden 
back with him, and when from the garden we 
(Clemmy and I) beheld two horses trotting along 
the pathway instead of one, I squeezed Clemmy's 
hand, and bade her be of good cheer, for it was 
plain that the course of her true love was destined 
to run smooth. 

I reckoned a little too rashly, however, when I 
talked of smoothness, as will presently appear. 

Clementina ran into the house and up to her 
own room ; perhaps to recover her composure in 
solitude, perhaps to add some touch of adornment 
to her dress. And Mr. Cudberry, followed by his 
young guest, who looked remarkably sheepish, 
walked solemnly into the drawing-room. 

It was tenanted only by Aunt Cudberry and 
Henrietta ; the former writing crooked entries in 
her housekeeping-book, the latter playing the 
piano in a manner which always suggested to me 
that she must be hurting the instrument. I 
entered the room almost at the same instant with 
Mr. Cudberry and his guest. 
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" Mrs. Cudberry," said my uncle, walking up 
to his wife, " allow me to present to you your 
future son-in-law/' 

Aunt Cudberry let her pen fall from her fingers, 
and Henny ceased her relentless performance 
with a crash. As to the future son-in-law thus 
presented, he was in an agony of bashfulness, 
and of a glowing red colour even to the tips of 
his ears. But none of these things disconcerted 
Mr. Cudberry. 

" I've been over to Hodgekinson's and settled 
it all with him — or, at least, with Mrs. Hodge- 
kinson. Her husband wasn't at home. But it's 
quite the same. He knows all about it," said 
Mr. Cudberry, sitting down and wiping his head 
with his handkerchief. 

" Oh, my! La, well now, my dear t and so you 
really mean it, poor thing ? " said Aunt Cudberry, 
putting one of her hands on each of the young 
man's shoulders, and giving him a queer little 
shake as she looked earnestly into his face. This 
proceeding appeared to act on William Hodge- 
kinson in the manner of a homoeopathic remedy 
for bashfulness. Certainly it would under ordi* 
nary circumstances have put him frightfully out 
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of countenance, but in his present condition it 
seemed to give him a desperate kind of strength. 
For he jerked himself resolutely away from the 
good lady's hold, and answered in quite a loud 
voice, albeit with a purple-blushing visage — 

" Yes, ma'am, I do mean it. I always have 
meant it, and I hope it'll meet with your appro- 
bation — and the other young ladies' approba- 
tion," he added, after a second's pause. 

" La, yes, my dear, if Mr. Cudberry is satisfied, 
and Miss Cudberry, I'm sure I dare say it will all 
do very well. It's a very serious thing being 
married ; but of course you must both make up 
your minds to it, poor things." 

All this time Henrietta had fixed her intended 
brother-in-law with a watchful and isuspicious 
stare. Now she rose, and advancing to the door, 
said — 

" I'll call Tilly. She's in her own room." 

" Stop a bit ! " exclaimed Mr. Cudberry. 
" Just you understand clearly, and make Tilly 
understand clearly, who it is as is proposed for. 
Mr. William Hodgekinson has got my consent to 
marry my daughter Clementina." 

" If I didn't think so ! " exclaimed Henrietta, 
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clapping her hands together with a noise like the 
report of a pistol, " I do declare I suspected it 
all along— there ! " 

" No ! Never ! Marry Clementina ! " cried 
Aunt Cudberry quite tremblingly. " WTiy, 
Samuel, what in the world — why we all thought 
it was Tilly ! La, there, my dears, whatever 
will Miss Cudberry say when she comes to know 
it?'* 

"Sh-h-h! Tut! What'll Miss Cudberry 
say P She'll offer her best wishes, I suppose. 
Mr. William Hodgekinson don't fancy as Miss 
Cudberrys of Woolling are pulling caps for him. 
But your foolish chat, Mrs. Cudberry, is enough 
to turn his head wi' conceit." 

So spake Uncle Cudberry, but it was of no 
avail. His wife could not take the hint to sustain 
the dignity of the absent Tilly. She continued 
to assure her husband and the young man alter- 
nately that they had all thought the visits of the 
latter had had " Miss Cudberry " for their chief 
object, and to evince much agitation and anxiety 
as to the result of the news upon that injured 
young lady. 

Young Hodgekinson looked about him with a 
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bewildered and almost frightened air. I sin- 
cerely pitied him; but it was impossible not to 
be keenly alive to the intense absurdity of his 
position. 

Mr. Cudberry had apparently abandoned him 
to his fate, and had retired behind his newspaper 
with an air of stolid determination, as who should 
say, " Fight it out, good people. I've done my 
part of the business." 

I advanced to Mr. William, and held out my 
hand, and offered my congratulations. 

" Thank you, miss," said he, giving my fingers 
a grip which made them tingle again. 

" I think you will have a very good wife, Mr. 
Hodgekinson. Clemmy is a kind-hearted girl, 
and I hope you will be very happy." 

" Thank you again, miss. I — I — desire to 
give satisfaction to all parties. But you know 
it's impossible to marry three young ladies. You 
must pick and choose. And Clemmy — ^well, of 
course, you know, when you're attached to a girl, 
and all that, you know, why you're naturally 
wishful to be on good terms with her family. 
But I do assure you, miss, most solemn, that I 
never had the least idea of making up to Miss 
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Cttdberry — never in this world, Miss Fumess ! 
I'd take my oath of it to-morrow, if that would 
make things pleasanter/' 

I assured him that I did not believe that would 
make things pleasanter; and, moreover, that I 
had no doubt any little misunderstanding which 
might have arisen would speedily be cleared 
away. But I had to bite my lips diligently to 
repress a smile. 

" Well, I do think it's too bad for a fellow to 
be accused of such a thing," pursued the young 
gentleman, lowering his voice and speaking con- 
fidentially, as to a sympathising listener. '^ Miss 
Cudberry ! Why, Lord bless you. Miss Fumess 1 
my mother would be fit to eat me without salt if 
I'd have thought of such a thing as bringing her 
Miss Cudberry for a daughter-in-law. Not but 
what she's a most excellent young lady, I'm 
sure," he added, apparently remembering on a 
sudden that he was speaking to a member of the 
family. '' And I should think she'd make a most 
excellent wife for — for almost anybody else," said 
Mr. Hodgekinson, waving his hand in a vague 
manner, as though generously bestowing Miss 
Cudberry as a matrimonial treasure on some one 
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or other of his friends. -'IVe no douht that 
there are some who would be quite — quite de- 
lighted to marry Miss Cudbeny. But as for 

me . Do you think she'll — shell blow up 

at all, Miss Fumess? I hope you'll stand by 
me and Cleramy." 

At this moment the three sisters entered the 
room — Henny, who had gone to summon her 
elder sister, Tilly, and Clemmy, the latter 
arriving from her own room. 

There was an awful pause, during which Cle- 
mentina edged up near to her father ; Henrietta 
seated herself with a half-pleased, half-spiteful 
expression of countenance, ready to throw in a 
barbed word or two at need; and "Miss Cud- 
berry" stood bolt upright, opposite to young 
Hodgekinson, and fixed him with a terrible glare 
from her eyes. 

At length she spoke ; but it was a peculiar 
and unexpected feature in her speech that she 
addressed her parents exclusively, and spoke 
only at William Hodgekinson — ^never, however, 
releasing him from the power of her eye. 

" Welly pa and ma, I should be glad to know 
if I have heard rightly, and whether the news 
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about Mrs. Hodgekinson's son having proposed 
to mj youngest sister, Clementina Cudberry, is 
correct/' 

Silence. An uneasy and furtive interchange 
of glances between Clemmy and her lover. Mrs. 
Cudberry moves her mouth and forehead spas* 
medically. Mr. Cudberry remains immovable 
behind his newspaper. 

'^ I have always supposed, ma, that Miss Cud- 
berry — Mt88 Cudberry — was somewhat of a 
feature in her own family. You know very well, 
pa, that that has been our rule. Miss Cudberry 
first and foremost. But now it appears, pa and 
ma, that she can't get an answer to a simple 
question." 

"Put your question plain, my lass. Has 
William Hodgekinson proposed for Clemmy ? 
Yes; he has. There — that* 8 settled," said Mr. 
Cudberry drily 

** Thank you, pa. But it is not quite settled. 
I say nothing about unsuitability of birth, be- 
cause this is a levelling age ; and as I have often 
told you, pa and ma, we must move with the 
times. And as to comparing a Hodgekinson 
with a Cudberry of Woolling, that of course is 
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out of the question. But I have one or two 
ohservations to make, pa and ma^ respecting 
Mrs. Hodgekinson's son on other grounds. Mrs. 
Hodgekinson's son has heen received in this 
family on false pretences. That is to say, he 
made the false pretences. He came to Woolling 
very frequently; and what was his ohject in 
coming would anybody in their senses have 
supposed ? Why, Miss Cudberry ! To whom 
did Mrs. Hodgekinson's son pay marked atten- 
tion? To Miss Cudberry! With whom did 
Mrs. Hodgekinson's son walk and talk chiefly? 
With Miss Cudberry ! '' 

Here William Hodgekinson muttered audibly, 
"Because you made me;" and I perceived a 
gloomy defiance gathering on his brow. 

"Let Mrs. Hodgekinson's son understand me, 
pa. Don't let him run away with absurd and 
unfounded notions, ma ! / simply regarded him 
with pity, for an alliance between Miss Cud- 
berry of Woolling and Mrs. Hodgekinson's son 
could never have been contemplated for an 
instant '' 

" Certainly not ! " put in the young man more 
emphatically than politely. 
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"-By the former!'* pursued Tilly, ignoring 
the interruption. " There is a fitness in things, 
and that which might suit Clementina's views 
would of course not do for her eldest sister." 

** La, there, my dear, I'm very glad you take 
it so well,'* exclaimed Mrs. Cudberry, with 
curious infelicity. 

" But what I would have you consider, pa, is, 
whether you are justified in bestowing any one 
of your daughters — even Clemmy, poor thing ! — 
on Mrs. Hodgekinson's son. Low birth, an un-* 
prepossessing exterior, a total absence of style, 
a mother-in-law of overbearing temper and pre- 
sumptuous manners, may be got over," said Tilly, 
with extraordinary glibness, as though she were 
repeating a lesson learned by heart, and in a 
voice of ever-increasing shrillness. " But sneak- 
ing duplicity and false pretences — deliberate 
deception offered to Miss Cudberry of Woolling 
in her own home — I should think these formed 
an insuperable barrier between Clementina and 
Mrs. Hodgekinson's son." 

" Oh, Tilly ! don't say that ! " said Clemen- 
tina, half crying. 

Young Hodgekinson, apparently, impelled by 
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his lady*loTe's distress to make a stand, began to 
reply to Tilly's tirade. It was Qurious to me to 
see how, when made thoroughly indignant, the 
timid, awkward young man, who had been kept 
over-long in the maternal leading-strings, dis- 
played a rough, rustic, brute-force; and how 
feeble Tniy's feminine shrewishness showed be- 
side him. 

" Come, Miss Tilly," said he, " I think that's 
about enough. You never meant to have me, 
and Lord knows I never meant to have you, so 
we're both of one mind. And as your father's 
content, and Clemmy's content, I can do without 
your approbation. Come, Clementina, we'll go 
and have a bit of a walk together. Get your hat 
pn. I rode over to have a talk with you, and I 
don't mean to go back without it.'^ 

At this bold assumption of authority over 
Clemmy, the whole family remained in dumb 
consternation. Even Henny forgot to say any- 
thing sharp on the occasion. Clemmy, after {^ 
timid look at her father, who nodded encou- 
ragingly, followed her betrothed out of the 
drawing-room, and we presently saw them stroU 
arm-in-arm past the window. 
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" Well ! *' exclaimed Tilly, recovering herself 
after a short pause, *' that's a specimen of the 
treatment she has to expect ! Poor Clenmiy ! 
Between Mrs. Hodgekinson's son and Mrs. 
Hodgekinson herself, she wfll be trampled in 
the mire completely. I compassionate her, but I 
wash my hands of the whole business, and must 
decline to interfere further." 

And this was the position which Miss Cud- 
berry maintained during the whole of her sister's 
courtship. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

The old room with the sloping floor was very 
much tenanted by me during the following two 
days or three. There were bickerings among 
the girls on the subject of Clementina's engage- 
ment which were very disagreeable to witness. 
As a member of the family, they did not think it 
worth while to put on an appearance of imion 
and goodwill before me. And I took refiige in 
my chamber as often as I could. 

One evening at sunset I wandered out alone 
into the lane behind WooUing. It was very un- 
frequented, as it led merely to the cottage of one 
of Mr. Cudberry's tenants. The hedgerows were 
now in full leaf, the lane was grass-grown, and a 
couple of sheep with their lambs were grazing 
there. 

I had left the family party at Woolling 
solemnly assembled in the drawing-room enter- 
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taming Mrs. Hodgekinson, who liad come to take 
tea there, and to ratify, as it were, the young 
people's engagement by her presence. There 
had been sundry passages of arms already 
between that severe matron and Tilly Cudberry. 
Tilly had assumed a light and airy superiority of 
demeanour. She was gay, hilarious, tolerant, 
condescending. She gently pitied her sister, and 
smiled, more in compassion than scorn, at "Wil- 
liam Hodgekinson's wooing. Mrs. Hodgekin- 
son's watchful eye was stem, and her mouth 
never once relaxed in its implacable tightness. 
Tilly might as well have tried to put the big iron 
knocker on Sir Peter Bunny's hall- door out of 
countenance by her fine airs and contemptuous 
badinage as Mrs. Hodgekinson. But the good 
lady perfectly comprehended that Miss Cudberry 
was endeavouring to assume a superiority over 
herself aid her son, and to convey by her manner 
that she considered Clementina (in so far as she 
was a Cudberry of WooUing) to be a peari cast 
to undeserving and imappreciating brutes, for 
whom acorns would be more than good enough. 

And the result of this perception on the part 
of Mrs. Hodgekinson was to cause, in polite 
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phrase, very considerable tension in the inter- 
course of the whole assembled company. 

It was soothing to walk forth into the sweet, 
still air and the slanting, yellow sunshine. I 
went on to the point where the little grassy lane 
opened into another road — itself scarcely more 
than a lane — that led to the highway from 
Brookfield. By faint degrees the clattering of a 
horse's hoofs grew distinct out of the distance. 
A horseman came slowly along the road, and 
drew rein at the point where my grass-grown 
lane intersected it, turning in his saddle to look 
at me as I stood in the long evening shadow cast 
by a group of trees. The horseman was Donald. 

I don't pretend to account for the positive 
certainty that it was he which possessed me from 
the first moment that I heard the sound of his 
horse's hoofs ; but I record the fact that I had 
that positive certainty. 

He threw himself out of the saddle, and came 
towards me leading his horse by the bridle. 

" Oh, Anne ! I am very fortunate in finding 
you thus ! " he said very eagerly. But he bowed 
with undue politeness, and barely touched the 
hand I offered him. 
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" What made you come this way P I did not 
know you were acquainted with it." 

" Not at all acquainted with it, for I nearly 
lost myself. I had been at Diggleton's End, and 
was told that I could reach WooUing by this route. 
But it is a labyrinth of lanes. However, for- 
tune favoured me, for here you are." 

" Did you want to see me?'* I asked, and the 
next moment I felt my face burn at the stupid 
na'keti which had communicated a tone of ex- 
treme surprise to my voice, for I thought it 
might be mistaken for affectation. 

" Yes ; I wish to say a few words to you if 
you will allow me. Can you remain here ? I 
will not detain you long." 

I bowed my head in silence, and we began to 
pace slowly along side by side. Donald had let 
go the bridle, and his horse put down his nose 
to nibble at the fresh, soft grass. 

" He follows me like a dog when I call him," 
said Donald. " He won't stray." 

There was a little pause. I heard the horse's 
teeth cut the herbage, and the twittering of birds 
preparing for sleep in the foliage. 

" I was more grieved than I can say, Anne," 
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said Donald, "when I accidentally discovered 
that it was my presence which had driven you 
from Mortlands. I had accepted the statement 
that you needed change of air, as being a natural 
and simple explanation of yom* goiag. I had — 
to make a clean breast of it — I had perceived 
that my presence in your grandfather's house 
was not pleasing to you. But I little thought it 
was so utterly intolerable that you were driven 
away by it altogether." 

I could not utter the protest that made my 
heart swell. I was dumb ; and suppressed tears 
seemed to suffocate me. 

He went on, after waiting an instant, as 
though expecting me to speak. 

"Perhaps I ought not to have come to Mort- 
lands so long as you were an inmate of it. If I 
had consulted only my own peace of mind I 
should not have done so. However, it is useless 
to enter into all that. I came. Only this morn- 
ing, in a long Conversation with Dr. Hewson, I 
learned the real cause of your running away from 
Mortlands. And I lost as little time as possible 
in coming to beg you to return, and to tell you 
that I leave your grandfather's house to-night." 
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I struggled to speak ; bat still the rising tears 
almost choked me. Words and thoughts came 
thronging into my mind, but my tongue weakly 
refused to utter them. 

He did not see ; he could not understand. 

"I fear that even my coming now is dis- 
pleasing to you," he said. " You don't deign to 
say a word to me, Anne. Well — I meant for the 
best. Forgive me if I have been wrong. It was 
an error of judgment, and no wilful disregard of 
your wishes that brought me here. And believe 
me, Anne, that however you may treat me, I am 
able to do justice to all that is good in you. I 
have seen your unselfish devotion to your mother, 
your patient endurance of misfortune, your 
courage, and your good sense. I have heard 
your grandfather bless you with tears in his eyes. 
It is not for me to keep you away from those to 
whom you are so dear and so useful. Won't you 
say 'Good-bye'?" 

Then I broke down and burst into tears. I 
sobbed so violently, although not noisily, that 
Donald was startled out of the sad, cold manner 
— a manner full of half-frozen kindness — which 
he had hitherto displayed during this interview. 
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" Anne I Anne ! For heaven's sake don't 
cry so! What is the matter? What have 
I done ? Won't you say one word to me, 
Anne?" 

I made a sign with my hand that he should 
wait and give me time. He did so, but in great 
distress and impatience, twisting his riding- whip 
like a thread in his fingers, aUd with a face of 
extreme anxiety. 

At length I found voice to speak. 

" You say that you learned from my grand- 
father this morning the real cause of my leaving 
Mortlands. You have not learned it. It seems — 
incredible as it appears to my mind, I must 
believe you, I cannot doubt your word — it seems 
that you have not even guessed the real cause of 
my going away. Surely my grandfather did 
not tell you that I left Mortlands because your 
presence was hateful to me ? And yet that is the 
cause you choose to assign." 

" No ; he did not say so in plain words, but I 
clearly gathered that it was so from what he let 
fall." 

" And you cannot imagine any other feeling — 
any other reason which should make it very 
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painful to me to continue living as we were living 
at Mortlands P " 

" You speak with a bitter tone, Anne. There 

I 

may have been— -no doubt there was — pain to 
you in man^ reminiscences conjured up by my 
presence ; but pardon me if I say that, if / could 
endure to see and speak with you daily, it seemed 
natural to suppose that you might endure it 
also." 

" Oh ! " I cried, wringing my hands, " it is 
useless ; you cannot or will not understand. But 
— I mil speak. It is not just and right dumbly 
to endure unmerited contempt. Yes ! contempt. 
That, and nothing less, was what your manner 
expressed for me. I will tell you, Donald, the 
reason why I could not bear to stay under the 
same roof with you. It was because you met me 
day after day with a stern face, with an icy bow, 
with some formal, conventional word of greeting. 
You were like your old self to every one but me. 
To me you were cruel in your coldness. If I gave 
you pain once, was it manly, or generous, or even 
just, to punish me for it so inexorably. I, too, 
have suffered, Donald. The pain I caused you 
was caused by no wrong-doing on my part. I 
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never ceased to feel towards you as affectionately 
as when we were children together. Of course if 
I cared nothing — if the memory of the old days 
were as completely indifferent to me as it seems 
to be to you — ^you would have no power to make 
me suffer. I should meet disdain with disdain. 
But I will not fear to be sincere, and to tell you 
the truth. You have treated me hardly, Donald, 
and I have never merited such treatment at your 
hands." 

His face changed as I spoke from anxiety to 
surprise, and from surprise to an expression I 
could not interpret ; but it seemed to have a ray 
of joy in it. When I ceased to speak I turned 
to go away. It seemed to me that I could not 
bear to remain in his presence another moment. 
But he caught my hand and held it, crying, 
*'Stay, Anne, one moment." 

" Why ? What is there to be said that it will 
be good to say ? I had better go." 

"There are many things to be said. One 
thing is — forgive me ! Oh, Anne, I never 
thought of hurting you, or being cruel. I little 
dreamed that you cared for anything I could 
say or do. I was miserable, and — jealous." 
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*' Jealous ! " 

" You know I can be very jealous of affection. 
Partly it is because I do not expect to be greatly 
loved. I know my own shortcomings; I have 
never been winning or popular. So much the 
more precious to me is love and kindness, so 
much the more wretched does the loss of them 
make me ! " 

I looked at him in bewilderment. " I do not 
understand you/* I said. " Of what or of whom 
were you jealous ? Of Mrs. Abram ? Of little 
Jane P There was no one else to claim my re- 
gard, except my own dear ones." 

"Do not mock at me, Anne! Don't curve 
that scornful lip. It is very serious to me ; more 
serious than anything else on earth. No ; I was 
not jealous of Mrs. Abram or the child. I was 
jealous of the absent-— of the love you had given 
that I could not win ; and all the more heartsore 
because I believed that love to be unworthily 
bestowed." 

I felt the hot blood rush up into my face ; but 
I would speak no word to him on that score. 
There was a feeling within me which rendered it 
impossible for me to say, " You are mistaken ; I 
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bestowed no love unworthily ; I do not love that 
absent person ; he never had my heart." I could 
have died rather than say this to Donald. 

" This morning," he went on, " Dr. Hewson 
told me that there was no engagement to bind 
you to that man. I was thankful to hear it, God 
knows, for your sake." 

" "Why did my grandfather volunteer such a 
confidence ? " I said, coldly ; " it was surely 
uncalled for." My heart was beating very fast, 
and the blood had left my face. 

" How terribly proud you are, Anne," said 
Donald, looking at me wistfully. "Be at rest, 
Dr. Hewson did not volunteer it. He told me 
the truth in answer to my question." 

I vras silent; and he also stood for some 
minutes without speaking. 

" You do not love that man now, Anne," said 
Donald at length, in a low, hesitating voice. 

" I shall say no more to you ; you have no 
right to question me. You had a right, as my 
playmate, and beloved friend, and almost brother. 
But now — you have chosen to put a barrier be- 
ween us. I cannot be set down and taken up 
at your caprice, Donald; and it is not an evil 
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pride that makes me say so ; indeed it is not. 
I cannot talk to you in the old trustful way whilst 
I know that the old trustful feeling is dead be- 
tween us. It would be too hollow, and false, and 
painful." 

" Anne, don't you know that I love you with 
all my heart and soul ? " 

I leant my arms upon a gate that led into the 
WooUing meadows to steady myself. I felt the 
ground waving beneath my feet. I could only 
gasp out his name, " Donald ! " My face must 
have changed greatly, for he put out his arm to 
support me, as though fearing I should fall ; but 
I held by the gate with one hand and waved him 
off with the other. 

" Don't you know that I have never ceased to 
love you ? — that all my cold reserve and seeming 
ill-humour was to hide my heart, or, rather, to 
defend it? But I knew in my conscience that 
that was hopeless. I tried to deceive myself; 
I told myself that I was coming to Mortlands 
merely because it was my duty to my father's 
dear old friend to come ; but all the while I was 
trembling with the hope of seeing you. The rustle 
of your gown as you moved across the room, the 
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f 

sound of your voice, the touch of your hand, made 
my heart leap in my breast. And you seemed so 
placid, BO sweet ; you gave me your hand and 
smiled on me with your pale face as though all 

the past had been but a dream — as though oh, 

I cannot express it, Anne, but I suffered tortures 
of jealousy, and longing,. and self-reproach, and 
doubt. And then when this morning your grand- 
father said there was no engagement between you 
and that man ; that, so far as he knew, there 
never had been any; and when I learned, or 
thought I learned, that you had left Mortlands 
to avoid me, I resolved to see you, making the 
excuse to myself that I had no right to keep 
you away from your home amongst uncongenial 
people, but with an insane kind of hope urging 
me on. Anne, if you will tell me that you never 
loved Gervase Lacer, tell it me with your own 
lips, and look at me with your true eyes, I will 
believe you against anything to the contrary — 
against the evidence of my senses. You asked 
me what right I had to question you. I have 
told you ; the right a man has who loves and 
honours a woman above all the world. Don't be 
obdurate, Anne, I will trust you from my soul. 
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' There was a momentary struggle within me- 



such a struggle as I have undergone when a 
child — ^between the sincere impulse of my heart 
and a sort of leaden immobility — a kind of dumb 
demon which seemed to seal my lips and chain 
my limbs. But I shook it off, and stretching out 
my arms to Donald, fell upon his breast, and 
cried there, as a little child might cry who has 
been lost and nearly frozen in the bleak world, 
and thaws into delicious tears at the soft warmth 
of home. 

"I never loved him, Donald. I was foolish, 
and perhaps wrong in some points. But for 
loving — I never loved but you, and I have loved 
ypu always." 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

My aunt and cousins were a good deal surprised 
at my announcement, when I returned to the 
house, that I must go back to Mortlands the next 
day. Why must I go P What was the matter P 
How flushed my face was ! How my eyes glit- 
tered ! Aunt Cudberry hoped I was not sicken- 
ing for typhus fever, or small-pox, or any other 
terrible disease. But she didn't like the look of 
me at all, poor thing ! 

I assured her that I felt quite well. But I 
persisted in my intention of returning to Mort- 
lands, giving as a reason that I wished to see my 
mother and grandfather, and speak to them on a 
matter of importance to me. 

" Is that young man at your grandfather's 
still, my dearP" asked Aunt Cudberry. 

I was startled by the singular patness of the 
question. But it proved to be but a random 
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shot on the dear old lady's part; for she pro- 
ceeded, when I had answered her in the affirma- 
tive : "Ah, well, that's a bad job, my dear — 
now, isn't it P For if you should have a fever or 
anything, it's a great trial to have a man in the 
house ! They creak so, don't they, my dear ? I 
mean their boots, poor things ! " 

Mrs. Hodgekinson here came to my rescue, 
declaring grimly that she thought I looked well 
enough. She could see nothing the matter with 
me. In fact, I had a little more life and colour 
in my face than usual. She supposed it was the 
country fare. There was a deal in feeding — 
more than people thought. 

I could not but remember Mrs. Hodgekinson's 
dictum on the night of the ball, that it was best 
for everybody " to stay in their own houses, and 
eat what they'd got." However, this stern 
dame was gracious to me after her fashion. And 
I suppose I owed this graciousness to her son 
William's good report of me. 

Mr. Cudberry took me aside the next morning 
to ask me if I had been vexed or offended in any 
way that I had made up mind to leave "Woolling 
so suddenly. " I won't have it, mind you, Anne," 
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said he, slowly and doggedly. " If anything 
has gone cross with you I'll put it straight, if 
you will but say the word. Miss Cudberry has 
been ruffled a good deal by all this business of 
Clemmy's, and may be she's been making herself 
onpleasant to you to ease her mind. Because 
you see women are like that, when they're put 
out. You kick them, and they'll kick the cat. 
But I'm master, and I mean to have my way. 
And if you give me the word, I'll take care you 
shan't be bothered underneath my roof." 

I assured him that I was neither vexed nor 
offended, nor badly treated in any way; that 
I thanked him and all his family for their 
hospitality, and that I had spent a peacefiil 
week at Woolling, which I should be glad to 
remember, 

" Well, now I have a good stare at you," said 
Mr. Cudberry, suiting the action to the word, 
" I do say as you're looking a sight better than 
you did when you came. Why, it's quite re- 
markable ! There's a difference from one day to 
another. Hang me if you was looking so bright 
and so bonny four-and-twenty hours ago ! Well, 
I always knew Woolling air was the finest in 
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England. Look at me ! I haven't slept out of 
it one night for forty years; and though I'm 
not exactly ' bright and bonny,' to be sure, yet 
I'm as tough as a bit of yew." 

" Anne Fuijness ! " said Tilly very solemnly 
to me, just as I was about to step into the sociable, 
" I have a request to make of you." 

" What can I do for you, Tilly ?" 

" Will you invite me to spend a day or two at 
Mortlands early next week ? " 

"Oh ! — I — I'm sure grandfather will be very 
glad to see you. I will speak to him. You 
know I cannot invite people to his house without 
his leave. But I am afraid you will find Mort- 
lands but a dull place." 

" No matter for that, Anne. Of course I 
cannot expect to find a "WoolKng everywhere 
I shall visit one or two families of distinction in 
Horsingham, and shall be glad of the change." 

It was not a very pleasant prospect to me to 
have Tilly Cudberry depending on me for com- 
panionship and entertainment during some days. 
But it could not damp my spirits. A more 
serious trouble would scarcely have done so. As 
I drove along the leafy lanes my heart was light, 
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and my eyes damp with delicious tears. He 
loved me ! Donald loved me ! At times I 
trembled to think how nearly I had lost him ! — 
how near we had been to parting for ever, and 
what a seeming chance had cleared away our 
mutual misunderstanding! Then I recalled all 
his words, his looks, th$ tones of his voice ; the 
grave, out-looking candour in his eyes, such as 
we see sometimes in the self- unconscious eyes of 
a little child ; the ringing, eager sound of his 
voice, which had never lost its boyish frankness ; 
the strong, simple earnestfaess of manner (not 
always appreciated by slight, poor natures), 
which arose from his habitually giving others 
credit for being as absolutely sincere as himself. 
And withal — let the reader believe me or not — 
I saw his faults ! I saw them, I believe, more 
clearly than I had ever seen them before. They 
were faults a woman who loved him might be 
sorry for, but never ashamed of. He was over- 
sensitive to any breath of coldness. He would 
meet no kindly advance half-way, although no 
one could more genuinely prize kindness. His 
humble judgment of himself was extreme enough 
to border on the other extreme of inflexible pride 
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— as extremes will be apt to border on each 
other. He was trenchantly severe in his judg- 
ments, though never in his deeds. He could 
take few things lightly, and in some matters was 
impetuously impatient as a school-boy. My 
affection cast no glamour over my judgment, 
I sincerely think. I thought him no miracle 
of perfection, no pattern of manly beauty. But 
I knew him then, as I know him now, to be a 
noble, generous, steadfast human being, whose 
love made me worthier in my own eyes, and 
whom I could love and honour with an entire 
and perfect trust. 

He was waiting for me at the beginning of the 
long elm-bordered meadow we called the Park. 
I stopped the sociable, and told Daniel he need 
come no further ; I would walk the rest of the 
way to Mortlands, the day was so fine. And 
there was Mr. Ayrlie, I could go home under his 
escort. 

" And what'U I do wi' the box then P " asked 
Daniel, looking at me as stolidly as if he would 
not have been surprised at an order to set my 
little black trunk down by the road-side — as 
perhaps, indeed, he would not. 
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'* Not to admire, or desire, if a man could learn it, were 
more 
Than to walk all day, like tlie Sultan of old, in a 
garden of spice. 

Sings Mr. Tennyson — or rather the hero of Mr. 
Tennyson's " Maud." Now I do believe that 
Daniel admired absolutely nothing, and desired 
very few things. 

" Oh, dear me ! " said I, clasping my hands, and 
colouring hotly, " I forgot all about the trunk." 
I felt terribly ashamed. Such Hourderie was not 
frequent with me, and I thought that Daniel 
must observe it, and make sly mental comments 
on it. But it was conscience that made a coward 
of me. If Daniel had any latent faculty of 
wonder in him, it was not to be evoked by such 
trifles as a young lady's forgetfulness. 

"Ah," said he, nodding his ruddy locks, 
" there's where it is. And if it hadn't ha' been 
for me you'd ha' gone on forgetting it." 

" Couldn't you drive on to Mortlands, and 
leave the trunk with the servants there, and say 
that I am coming on foot, Daniel ? " 

"Yes," said Daniel, "I could.'' 

"And will you, if you please? Be good 
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enough to tell Keturah that I am walking, and 
shall be there soon after you by the way through 
the Park." 

" Yes, I will," said Daniel, after a little pause, 
as though he had been considering whether or no 
he should so far oblige me as to do what I told 
him. 

" Take care of Miss Furness's property," said 
Donald, slipping a silver coin into Daniel's hand, 
" and get yourself a glass of beer in Horsingham." 

"Yes, I will," answered Daniel, in precisely 
the same meditative tone as before ; but he 
touched his hat and grinned, by way of thanks, 
before driving off. 

Donald told me as we walked arm-in-arm along 
the meadow pathway — how dear it was to me 
to lean on that strong arm, and to feel that I 
might safely rely on its protection for evermore ! 
— that he had spoken to my grandfather last 
evening on returning to Mortlands, and that he 
had been most kind, and cordial, and affectionate. 

" He was glad for my sake, I know, Donald," 
said I. 

" He was glad, darling — and with reason — for 
mine." 
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" Well, we will let that rest for the present ; I 
shall keep my own opinion, of course, by right of 
the privilege of my sex, let you say what you 
will. But tell me what you and grandfather said 
to each other." 

" What ! all that we said P That would be a 
long business. We sat talking in his study until 
past midnight." 

" No. Don't be foolish. Not every word, of 
course. But — what did he say about mother P " 
" He said he thought our news would make 
her happy, and that you had best break it to her 
yourself." 

" Yes ; that is what I wish. Dear mother ! 
She was always very fond of you, Donald." 

Then our talk wandered into reminiscences 
which were very sweet to us, but which would be 
only tedious to the reader. We spoke, 'too, of 
the future, as well as the past. Donald intended, 
if I approved the plan, to establish himself per- 
manently as a physician in Horsingham. He 
had competence — ^almost wealth — secured to him 
by his father's will, but he did not like the idea 
of leading an idle life. He thought he might 
have the means of doing some good to his fellow- 
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creatures by the practice of his profession. And 
unless I had any desire to leave that part of the 
country, he thought it would be well to stay in 
Horsingham, where our presence would cheer and 
comfort his dear old friend's declining days. 

We talked and planned, and built castles in the 
air, and walked on as if through a delightful 
dream-world. 

" Before we reached Mortlands, I paused, and 
said — 

" Dear Donald, there is one thing I wish to say 
to you. I was struck by your words last even- 
ing, when you declared that you would believe 
me if I told you I had never loved that mis- 
guided man — ^you would believe me, you said, 
even against the evidence of your senses. What 
did that mean, dear P I did not understand it." 

He looked at me very gravely, and with the 
expression of one pondering on a perplexing 
theme ; but there was no mistrust of me in his 
eyes. 

" Dearest," he said at length, " I will tell you 
what it meant. I will have no secrets from you, 
my own one. But do not let us speak of it to- 
day. Let a week go by, and then, if you will, 
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ask me for an explanation. I shall also have 
some explanations to ask from you. But let 
them rest for the present. Let me prove to you 
how entire and unshakable is my confidence in 
you, my own dear wife ! See, we are close at 
home!" 



CHAPTER L. 

"We were very happy that evening at Mortlands. 
Our hearts were full of peace and hope. Mother's 
eyes beamed tenderly whenever they lighted on 
Donald or on me. There were no tears in them. 
I had not seen her shed tears for many months. 
But there were still depths of unfathomable 
sorrow lying beneath the surface of those soft 
brown eyes — a sorrow too deep and settled for 
tears. All her passionate outbursts of grief had 
long since ceased^ but grief had made itself a 
familiar home in her heart, and abode there 
silently. Still the news of my engagement to 
Donald had been very sweet and welcome to my 
dear mother. She kissed and blessed us both 
with tranquil affection* 

" You know I always loved you, Donald," 
said she, passing her thin hand over his fore- 
head. "I am as proud of you as if you were 
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my own boy, and may be allowed to confess it. 
No one will accuse a mother-in-law of being 
unduly vain of and indulgent to her daughter's 
husband. So you will probably be dreadfully 
spoilt." 

"Don't be afraid, dear Mrs. Furness; being 
made much of is the best thing in the world 
for my constitution ; it brings out all my good 
points, and none of my bad ones. The fonder 
folks are of me, the better I grow!" replied 
Donald, looking across at me with a grave 
countenance, which made grandfather laugh 
heartily. 

Grandfather was the most outwardly joyous 
of us all, and quite astonished Mrs. Abram by 
his sallies of gaiety. Poor Mrs. Abram offered 
us her congratulations with sincere affection, 
although in her own peculiar and low-spirited 
manner. It was some time before she appeared 
to be able thoroughly to seize upon and realise 
the idea of the new relations between Donald 
and myself. When at last she did so, she 
beckoned me aside, and asked me with an 
anxious face if she might venture to make one 
inquiry. 
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" Dear Mrs. Abram," said I, kissing her, " of 
course you may ! " 

" Well, then, my dear Anne, T should wish to 
know whether Donald — whether Mr. Avr " 

" Mrs. Abram ! you are not going to change 
Donald's old appellation at this special time? 
Of course you call him ' Donald ! ' " 

" Well, then, my dear child, I am very anxious 
to know whether Donald means to take you away 
from your grandfather? I mean — of course in 
one sense he takes you away — but I mean, away 
from Horsingham? Because, although no one 
can be more aware of my mental deficiencies than 
I am myself, I am sure of one thing — it would 
nearly kill Dr. Hewson to lose you, Anne ! I 
know him so well. It is very strange that I 
should, for of course I don't disguise from myself 
that ray intellect is on most points very weak — 
painfully so at times. But whether it is my love 
and gratitude for your grandfather that makes 
me clear-sighted about him, or whether it is that 
I am specially permitted to overcome his con- 
fusions and temptations on this one point, I am 
quite certain that to part from you now would 
shorten your grandfather's days. And I hope, 
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I do hope, that Donald and you will continue 
to remain with him, or to let him remain with 
you. That's all, Anne. I ask your pardon if 
I have said more than I ought. But it was, as 
it were, borne in upon me to say it," added the 
faithful creature, wiping her eyes, and looking 
at me wistfully. 

I reassured her, and calmed her affectionate 
solicitude, and presently she was quite at peace 
again, and nearer to wearing a cheerful aspect 
than I had ever seen her. 

We had resolved to keep our engagement 
secret for the present. Our marriage was not to 
take place until the spring. Mother had signified 
that she wished one year of mourning to expire 
fully before there should be any white garments 
or wedding feast at Mortlands; and in March 
nearly eighteen months would have elapsed since 
she had donned that widow's cap which she never 
more put off save on the one day of ray wedding. 
In March, then, it was settled, with my mother's 
full approval, that I should become Donald's 
wife. 

Meanwhile we did not wish our engagement to 
be publicly spoken of. The secrecy in which we 
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desired It to remain for the present, did not of 
course extend to the household at Mortlands. 
We could trust to the discretion of all its inmates. 
And Keturah took care triumphantly to remind 
her master that it was a family of " womenfolk^^ 
whom he thus implicitly credited with a power 
of holding their tongues ! 

Keturah's pride and delight in our news was 
boundless. I laughingly told Donald in her pre- 
sence that I was sure Keturah did not consider 
me half good enough for him. "You always 
spoiled Mr. Donald, Keturah, you know you did ! " 

" Nay," said the old woman, looking at us both* 
with her keen, sparkling black eyes, " I don't 
know as I spoiled him, Miss Anne; and if I 
did, it don't follow nohow as I don't reckon you 
good enough for him. If he was my own son, 
I shouldn't say as a vartuous young lady like 
you wasn't good enough for him. A woman 
trusts a deal and risks a deal when she gives 
herself up to her husband, and a man as i% a 
man feels that well enough. Nay, nay, Mr. 
Donald don't want me to preach to him as he's 
getting a treasure. Se believes firm enough as 
your price is far above rubies ; and what's more. 
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he'll believe it firmer still this day ten years — 
which is saying a deal for you both." 

What joy it was to wander with Donald 
through the dear old garden, and recall our 
childish plays there, to discuss our plans for the 
future together, and to feel that I had a right 
to share his hopes, and his cares, and his thoughts 
for evermore ! There was only one topic he never 
touched on in speaking to me during that evening 
and the following day — the topic, namely, of 
Gervase Lacer. And I waited, unwilling to be 
the first to break this reserve, but fully minded 
not to shrink from speaking freely and frankly 
whensoever it should please Donald to require 
me to do so. I also respected his request not 
to press him with questions as to the meaning 
of those words he had said to me, about believing 
in me and trusting me " even against the evidence 
of his senses." But I own that my thoughts 
often recurred to them with curiosity. 

When we were all assembled at dinner on the 
day after my return to Mortlands, I suddenly 
remembered Tilly Cudberry's parting words to 
me, and, with much contrition for my negligence, 
repeated them to grandfather. 
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" I have been thinking so much of other 
things," said I, " that the whole matter went out 
of my thoughts. Pray excuse my forgetfulness, 
dear grandfather," said I. 

"It is rather for Miss Cudberry to excuse it," 
returned grandfather. "And I don't know 
whether she is different from all other young 
ladies, but I think most girls would not be im- 
placable towards you, under the circumstances, 
little Nancy." 

"Well," said my mother, "I am inclined to 
think that Tilly Cudberry is different from all 
other young ladies. I have never met with one 
quite like her." 

" But what is to be done about this — this invi- 
tation? What does she want to come here at 
all for?" 

"I think she is not contented just now at 
home, and wishes for a change." 

" Well, I — suppose," said grandfather, looking 
round upon us all slowly, " that I must ask her. 
Eh?" 

" I'm almost afraid, dear grandfather, that, if 
she hears nothing to the contrary, she is capable 
of coming without being asked." 
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" The deuce she is ! " 

" But, of course, you can, if you like, send a 
note to Woolling, saying that it is not convenient 
to you to receive her just now/' 

" No, no ! Let her come. Her father has 
shown some glimmering appreciation of my little 
Nancy. And she is of poor George's kith and 
kin, after all. We mustn't forget that," said 
grandfather in a lower voice, with a glance of 
ineffable tenderness at my mother. "And we are 
all very happy here, and our happiness ought to 
make us tolerant and kind to other people, so — 
Why, Judith ! what's amiss ? " 

At the first mention of Tilly Cudberry's name, 
poor Mrs. Abram's jaw had dropped, her knife 
and fork had ceased to ply, and she remained 
gazing straight before her in a sort of trance. 

"Oh, I ask your pardon, Dr. Hewson," she 
said humbly, and in her most muffled tones, 
" but I — I — ^was thinking of that young lady." 

" What were you thinking of her P I didn't 
know that you had ever seen her." 

" Yes, Dr. Hewson. She and her father, and 
her mother, and her two sisters, came here to 
see Anne whilst you and Lucy were away. I 
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shouldn't have intruded, but Anne made me stay 
in the room." 

" To be sure ! Well, did Miss Cudberry make 
herself agreeable ? " 

" N — not very, I think, Dr. Hewson. But I 
am no judge of agreeableness, being no doubt far 
from agreeable to strangers myself. She had — 
a good deal to say, Dr. Hewson. But, to say the 
truth, I didn't very well understand her. And 
— and it did seem to me at times that there was 
something a little wild about her." 

" A little wild, eh P " repeated grandfather, 
glancing at me in some bewilderment. " Well, 
Judith, if she does not please you, you've nothing 
to do but keep out of her way. I won't have 
you put out or troubled by anybody, — you know 
that very well. At the same time, my dear 
Judith," he added, with a certain good-humoured, 
brusque air of authority, which he occasionally 
assumed towards his sister-in-law, "let me re- 
commend you to shake off morbid fancies, to 
finish the beef you have on your plate as briskly 
as possible, and to let me send you some 
more." 

" What is this nonsense about Tilly Cudberry 
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that poor Judith has got in her head P " asked 
my grandfather as soon as he had an opportunity 
of speaking to me privately. I gave him as 
accurate an account of the scene that had passed 
as I could ; and he listened in a sort of serio- 
comic surprise. 

" God bless me ! '* he cried, pushing his hair — 
now white as snow — upright with his fingers. 
'' She must be rather a severe infliction, this cast- 
iron cousin of yours, little Nancy. I hope poor 
Judith will remain in ignorance of the light in 
which the gentle Miss Cud berry regards her. 
I must take care to keep them apart as much as 
possible. Really I should almost be tempted to 
decline the honour of her visit. But it is too 
late. I sent off Havilah to WooUing, with a 
note, immediately after dinner. Hum ! There's 
something imspeakably absurd in the notion of 
those two women mutually regarding each other 
as verging on limacy I " 

That same evening Miss Cudberry arrived. 
She walked into the long dining-room with a 
mighty flouncing and rustling of silk. She had 
attired herseK with great splendour, for the pur- 
pose of dazzling the humdrum inhabitants of 
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Mortlands. And she had certainly succeeded in 
producing a startling effect. 

There were in the dining-room when Tilly en- 
tered it, only my grandfather, Donald, and my- 
self. Mother and Mrs. Abram were sitting 
under a tree in the garden, and little Jane was 
with them. Tilly advanced to about the centre 
of the room, and thus spake : — 

v" I have come from WooUing, Dr. Hewson, in 
our own sociable, with our own man-servant 
driving. Will you be so good as to allow our man- 
sereant, Daniel, to put up our horse for an hour or 
two in your stable, and to return for him later P 
Our man-servant has a few commissions to perform 
for pa in the town. Pa considers him a faithful 
and trusted servant. Pa wouldn't on any accoimt 
have allowed any of the other men-servants to 
drive me in this evening ; for our horse is a very 
valuable and spirited creature, and requires to be 
driven with particular care. How do you do, 
Dr. Hewson P How do you do, AnneP Mr. 
Ayrlie, I presume; although you have never 
been presented to me, I dare say you have 
heard of Miss Cudberry of WooUing. How do 
you do P '* 
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And then Tilly paused to take breath. 

My grandfather was incapable of displaying 
anything but the most delicate courtesy to a 
guest in his own house. But, to say truth, it 
was astonishingly difficult to be polite to Tilly : 
I despair of conveying to those who have never 
seen her how difficult it was. She would, at 
times, receive an attention, a mere simple civility, 
in a manner which affected sensitive persons like 
a sudden blow ! As to Donald, he was so be- 
wildered by Miss Cudberry's eloquence, that he 
became as dumb and shy as a schoolboy ; and I 
could not help a fit of laughter, which must have 
appeared contemptibly silly in my cousin's eyes, 
when she confided to me, with the Cudberry 
candour, that she found " that young Ayrlie 
uncommonly dull." 

We were in the room that she was to occupy, 
and Eliza was engaged in unpacking Miss Cud- 
berry's dresses. Miss Cudberry herself was ma- 
jestically seated on the side of the bed, glancing 
at her smart clothes with aU the pride of pro- 
prietorship. 

" Well, Anne," said she, " I don't see anything 
to laugh at. I consider it pitiable. The young 
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man has no more style than our head ploughman. 
A mere lout ! And what a coat ! I should 
think it was cut in the year one ! " 

" Everybody can't have such fashionable coats 
as Sam has, you know," said I demurely. 

" Well, I dorCt know, — really. Why shouldn't 
he P His father left him well off, didn't he ? " 

" Oh, yes ; very well off." 

" How much now should you say P " 

" I cannot tell exactly. But I know that 
Captain Ayrlie was said to have amassed a hand- 
some independence." 

" Ah ! — Well I shall endeavour to draw him 
out a little," said Tilly after a pause of medita- 
tion, with her head on one side. " Poor young 
man, he has no chance of getting a little style 
amongst all you fogies, now has he P I dare say 
he finds it awfully dull here, for — ^you can't mind 
my saying, my dear Anne, that you have grown 
quite a frump. Not, my dear child, that it's to 
be wondered at, all things considered! But it 
m'mt be depressing for a young man, now mustn't 
it?" 

In pursuance of her benevolent design of 
rousing Donald from the lethargy of boredom 
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which she conceived was weighing on him, Tilly 
set to work without losing any time to favour 
him with a great deal of her cbnversation. We 
all walked out into the garden before tea, and 
there Miss Cudberry seized upon Donald, and 
talked to him with an incessant volubility and 
shrillness which nearly drove him distracted. I 
was so overcome by the absurdity of the scene, — 
Tilly's imdoubting self-complacency, and Donald's 
increasing gloom, which began to grow abso- 
lutely ferocious as he saw no chance of getting 
away from his tormentor, that I could but sit 
down on the garden-seat exhausted with silent 
laughter. 

Donald scolded me terribly afterwards. He 
stole out from the tea-table and called me into 
the garden, where he began to reproach me for 
delivering him up to that ** dreadful woman." 
We were within an ace of having a set quarrel 
about it, when fortunately he got a glimpse of 
the comic side of the matter, which, once beheld, 
could not be relinquished, and we ended by going 
off into peals of laughter one against the other 
until the tears ran down our faces. 

During the whole of her visit Tilly held more 
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or less steadfastly to her intention of *^ drawing 
Donald out." But her time was not all devoted 
to that purpose. She announced on the first 
morning after her arrival that she had several 
visits to pay in Horsingham, and desired that a 
fly should be sent for, into which she mounted 
alone^ her small person secreted within the 
voluminous flounces of a cheap, g&udy, silk gown^ 
and her favourite pink hollyhocks trembling on 
her head. She told us at tea-time that she had 
been to see Lady Bunny. And when I half 
involuntarily expressed surprise at her having 
done so, she replied sharply that I showed great 
ignorance of the world in supposing that because 
Barbara Bunny would not marry her brother, she 
(Miss Cudberry of Woolling) was therefore bound 
to break with friends whose acquaintance was, to 
a certain extent, agreeable to her. 

" Nay," said I, " Tilly, / should have had no 
such idea. But you all seemed so very angry 
against the Bunnys that I thought you would 
never have anything to say to them again. To 
tell you the truth, I considered your anger very 
unreasonable all the time." 

" I tell you what," she returned, with several 
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very emphatic nods of the head, " I don't mean 
to sacrifice myself for the Cudberrys. The Cud- 
berrys don't appear to have any intention of 
sacrificing themselves for nie, I have hitherto 
identified myself, perhaps romantically, with the 
CudberrySi But I shan't do so any more. 
Certain things have happened lately which con- 
vince me that I had better look out for myself as 
other people look out for their selves." 

This was the first word I had ever heard from 
Tilly of disparagement of the " family " en masse 
(although she would rate each member of it 
separately with sufficient severity), the first hint 
she had ever given of an idea of separating 
herself from it in any way. 

In my mother's presence even Tilly put a little 
restraint on her boisterous volubility. But there 
were many afternoon hours which mother passed 
in her own room, and these Tilly took advantage 
of to entertain us with the gossip of Horsingham. 
It was a constant marvel to me how she had con- 
trived to pick up the news she imparted to us. 

In this way I learned that Matthew Kitchen 
had given a large sum of money for the erection 
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of a brick building, to be called the Tabernacle, 
and used as a place of worship by the dissenting 
sect to which he belonged. Mr. Kitchen was 
quite an eminent man among them, and their 
preachers came from distant parts of England to 
receive the hospitality of his house, and to speak 
in his chapel. He was a very rich man for one 
in his station, and day by day was becoming 
richer. He had bought shares here and there, 
and had dabbled in the affairs of several com- 
panies even in London ; withdrawing on each 
occasion at an advantageous moment, so as to 
suffer none of the troubles which ensued when 
the said companies, as generally happened, col- 
lapsed into inextricable ruin. 

There was a talk of some extraordinarily 
valuable slate-quarries having been discovered 
not far from Brookfield, and of a company being 
formed to work them, and of a " City man " — a 
mighty personage on the Stock Exchange — 
coming down to have a look at the place before 
drawing up a flourishing prospectus of the com- 
pany. And Sir Peter Bunny tmd some vague 
idea of putting a little money into it if it looked 
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promising. And thus Tilly rattled on with an 
abundance of detail, as if she had been in the 
innermost confidence of all the people she talked 
about. 



CHAPTER LI. 

At the end of a week I asked Donald to give me 
his promised explanation. The following day, 
Tilly Cudberry was going out to tea with some 
recent acquaintance she had made in Horsing- 
ham,— having shown lately a feverish anxiety 
to make new acquaintances, — and Donald pro- 
mised me that he would devote part of the 
afternoon to telling me what I wished to know. 
"Why," said I, "is it so long a business 

thenP" 

« 

Yes ; it would take some time, he told me, to 
enter into the matter as fully as he desired. I 
waited with a good deal of impatience for the 
appointed time, and busied my brain with a great 
many conjectures ; none of which, however, came 
near the truth. 

We had arranged to meet in the garden, but 
the afternoon proved rainy and we could not go 
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out. After dinner mother and Mrs. Abram left 
us as usual. Grandfather sat for a few minutes in 
his easy-chair, making notes in a memorandum- 
book. Donald and I seated ourselves near the 
window at the other end of the room, watching 
the dark, dropping clouds as they slowly passed 
above the summits of the leafy elms. Gradually 
the memorandum-book dropped from my grand- 
father's fingers, and he fell into a doze. He had 
latterly taken a habit of sleeping in his chail* 
after dinner, and we lowered our voices so as not 
to disturb him. 

" Anne," said Donald, " you must prepare for 
rather a long story. Do you remember hearing 
that I had gone away suddenly from your grand* 
father's house P " 

" Eemember it ! How could I have forgotten 
itP" 

" No ; but I did not know whether the manner 
of my going had ever reached your ears. It was 
just about the time when your own great affliction 
must have swallowed up all lesser considera- 
tions." 

," Nevertheless I did hear that you had gone 
away from Mortlands quite suddenly and secretly. 
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Grandfather wrote us word. His letter came just 
before ^" 

He pressed my hand silently, and after a little 
pause, began : 

" I walked to Diggleton's End, and there, the 
night being threatening, and I fasting and weary, 
took refuge in the house of your father's old 
servant Dodd." 

" "Where you were robbed that same night." 

" You know that too P Did Dr. Hewson tell 
you P " 

" He told me the bare fact as you had written 
it to him, but I had a fuller account of the matter 
from Dodd himself." 

Then I repeated to Donald all that Dodd had 
told me. 

" "Well," said he, after hearing me out, " that 
abbreviates my story very greatly. Dodd saw 
that I was out of sorts, as he told you. But of 
course he did not guess how heart-sick and 
wretched 1 was. How miserable I was rendered 
by my jealous thoughts ! During the day, when 
I was going about among Dr. Hewson's patients 
in Horsingham, I had heard gossiping allusions 
to your engagement to Gervase Lacer. Somo 
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approved, some disapproved it, but no one in- 
sinuated a doubt as to the fact. I think there 
can be no doubt that he industriously spread the 
report himself. It was all very bitter to me, and 
I resolved to go away without waiting for any 
leave-taking. I thought that once at a distance 
from Horsingham I should be calmer, and I knew 
that I could write to Dr. Hewson that which I 
had not self-command enough to say to him. I 
had not very long before received a remittance 
from my father's bankers in London. There 
remained of it something over fifty pounds, and 
I knew that that was more than sufficient for my 
present purposes. I intended to go straight to 
town, and there determine on my future course of 
action. You have heard how I shared my supper 
with the stranger whom I found in possession of 
the inn-parlour when 1 arrived. From the first 
glimpse of him he impressed me most unfavourably. 
There was something altogether extraordinary 
about the man's appearance and manner." 

" Of course there must have been ! Is it not 
evident that he was disguised P And I suppose 
you have no doubt that he was the thief who stole 
your money P " 
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" I have no doubt of that whatsoever ! " 

" I suppose he was a ' professed ' London thief 
who had come to Horsingham to exercise his 
calling during the race week." 

" H'm ! Y — yes ; I suppose so. But there 
was something about the fellow which puzzled 
me, and which still puzzles me, and which that 
hypothesis does not wholly account for.*' 

" WeU, Donald P '' 

"Well, my darling, we sat down to supper, 
and the man began to pour forth denunciations 
against the wickedness of races, and of those who 
bet on them, those who took part in them, and 
those who witnessed them. He talked in a 
queer snuffling tone, interlarding his speech with 
the cut-and^dried cant phrases of an itinerant 
preacher of the lowest class. I was not in a mood 
to be communicative ; I am always shy and 
reserved with strangers, and I particularly object 
to the irreverent arrogance of fellows of that 
kind. Which three causes combined to keep me 
very taciturn. But the stranger did not allow 
my manner to chill him. He ate very little. I, on 
the other hand, was in need of food ; and as I ate 
my supper, he talked and talked, rampant and 
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unabashed. By-and-by be mentioned some names 
I knew." 

" Our name, did be not ?" 

" Yours among otbers." 

" You need not tell me wbat be said, dear. I 
can fancy too well wbat sort of text poor father's 
name would furnish to a man of the sort you 
describe." 

"But, Anne I promised to tell you the 

truth, but I find it a more irksome task than 
1 had counted on." 

" Donald ! Don't mistrust me ! What can 
hurt me so long as you hold my hand and look 
into my eyes confidingly? I know that you 
believe in my truth, and yon must not doubt my 
belief in your believing ! " 

" My dearest, the man did not mention merely 
your father ; he spoke, and at some length, of you /" 

"Ofw^;" 

" See, now ! You blanch and quiver directly ! 
All that woman's pride of yours is aroused at a 
touch ! " 

"No, dear Donald. Please to go on. I was 
only startled. I am sure I am acquainted with no 
such person as the man you speak of.^ 



» 
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" He didn't profess to know you personally. 
He had heard of you, he said, from a sad repro- 
bate — one whom he had tried to convert from 
his evil ways, having had some acquaintance with 
his father and mother — ^from Mr. Gervase Lacer, 
in short. *But,' he said, 'reprobate as Lacer 
may be from a godly and righteous man's point 
of view, the young woman has not treated him 
very honourably. She has been playing fast and 
loose between him and another young man who 
has money expectations.' He went on to say, in 
the same canting and offensive manner, that he 
knew you to have been solemnly engaged to 
Lacer, that he had seen letters from you to him." 
"Letters ! Letters from me to Mr. Lacer ?" 
" And that it was only on discovering that 
fortune had turned the cold shoulder on him, that 
you had turned him yours also. When I stopped 
him, abruptly enough, with the statement that 
I had the honour to be- your friend and your 
parent's friend, and that I could not listen to 
utterly unfounded calumnies against those whom 
I respected, he took to his hypocritical mask of 
sanctimoniousness again, and spoke after the 
fashion of that brute Matthew Kitchen. He 
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mnBt bear witness ! He had tried to snatch his 
young friend Lacer as a brand from the burning ! 
I left him in the middle of a sentence, and walked 
out into the orchard." 

" Donald, you did not give any credence to the 
fellow's statement P I won't insult you by even 
asking the question. I am sure you did not." 

" Dear Anne, you must remember all the cir- 
cumstances as they appeared to me at the time. 
I did not, of course, give an instant's thought to 
the accusation of mercenary and dishonourable 
conduct on your part. But I did feel confirmed 
in my belief that you had engaged yourself to 
Lacer. Think what it must have been to me to 
suppose you the promised wife of a man who was 
capable of speaking your name, and discussing 
your conduct with such a one as this stranger ! " 

" You should never have believed it, Donald." 

"It is true. And — I don't know whether I 
can make you understand me when I say that I 
never did thoroughly believe it ! Never, with all 
my heart ; that's just it, Anne. I believed with 
my head, but not with my heart. There was an 
obstinate, blind conviction in me that you could 
not have betrothed yourself to such a man. For, 
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although he might have deceived you for a time, 
and to a certain extent, I could not conceive your 
keen sense and purity of mind being entirely 
baffled by any amount of hypocrisy on his part. 
And yet — and yet — what was I to think P I 
turned away from my instinctive conviction, 
fearing to be fooled into believing what I wished 
merely because I wished it. Well, after remain- 
ing for some time in the orchard, I came into the 
house just as a storm was beginning. It had 
been threatening for some hours. I went to my 
room at once, and to bed, where, in spite of my 
troubles, and in spite of the thunder and the rain, 
I slept soundly — ^being, indeed, tired out. The 
next morning came the discovery of the robbery, 
just as you have heard it from Dodd. But what 
Dodd could not tell you was this. The oily scrap 
of paper which I found on the floor near my 
door, and on which it was evident the thief had 
wiped his fingers after oiling the lock, was a 
fragment of a letter in your handwriting.'* 
" In my handwriting ! Impossible ! " 
" Nay, Anne, it is true. I knew your hand 
perfectly. Besides, there were a few words about 
your father — ^anxiety for him, and so forth.*' 
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"But I cannot understand. How, in 

Heaven's name, could it have come into that 
man's possession P " 

" I had my theory about that too. I believed 
that Lacer — -the letter must have been addressed 
to Lacer — ^had given it to him. Later I fancied 
the vagabond might haVe stolen the letter. But 
it is a strange matter, look at it as we will. Here 
is the fragment. I carefully preserved it. Judge 
for yourself." 

He took from his pocket a torn piece of a 
letter, very oiled and greasy. The writing on it 
was mine. Impossible not to recognise it. And, 
moreover, I perceived in an instant that it was a 
portion of a letter I had written to Gervase Lacer 
— the letter of which I had spoken to my mother, 
1 was stupefied. I turned the morsel of paper 
this way and that, as though I could elucidate 
the mystery by doing so ! Donald looked at me 
thoughtfully. I glanced up at him once sud- 
denly, as the reflection occurred to me how diffi- 
cult it must have been for him to believe in me 
implicitly after seeing th6se torn lines. But 
there was no glimmer of distrust in his eyes. 
Had there been I should have felt repulsed, and 
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my lips would have been unable to utter a word 
of explanation. Very unreasonably, I grant ; 
for Donald might well have been excused for 
exhibiting some touch of suspicion — or, at least, 
of uneasiness. But he showed neither. This 
was the fragment of the letter : — 

" . . . . Can you devise no plan .... You 
do not know how dear, how precious .... 
Perhaps I ought not to write this ; but I cling 
to any chance. Pray come and let me speak to 
you. You have always professed so warm an 
attachment .... We are most anxious about 
father. Do not . . . ." 

** I remember quite well writing this letter," 
said I, after a little pause. '' It icas addressed to 
Gervase Lacer, and I wrote it just before that 
fatal race which brought us such misery. I 
had a wild kind of forlorn hope that Mr. Lacer 
might be able to avert it at the eleventh hour. 
No one knew of my writing at the time. I told 
my mother afterwards. She will remember." 

"Now, my dearest, the mystery is — how did 
the man in the inn get that letter P" 

" To me, Donald, I confess the mystery appears 
insoluble. I cannot even begin to conjecture." 
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"Well/' said Donald, laying the scrap of paper 
on the table and leaning his forehead on his 
hand, "I will tell you my notion. It can be 
but a guess, you know. I think that Lacer was 
mixed up with a great many blackguards of a 
thoroughly low and unprincipled sort. Perhaps 
he was by no means the worst among his asso- 
ciates.'* 

" I do believe that, Donald ! *' cried I, quickly, 
I should have done better to have refrained from 
the exclamation, as I felt directly it had slipped 
out. But Donald was too honest-minded to do 
conscious injustice to any one. So, albeit he 
looked a shade graver, he was not tempted into 
contradicting me, but said quietly, " I say that I 
think it very likely, my dear. But it is too plain 
that he was quite devoid of any delicate sense of 
honour or honesty, and that he spoke of you all 
at Water-Eardley as he should not have spoken ; 
and made use of his intimacy there to further his 
own ends. Now it may well be that some fellow 
stiU more unscrupulous than he, thought it would 
be a desirable thing to get some hold on your 
family — thought such a letter as that might 
serve him in doing so ; — how can we tell what 
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schemes miglit have been hatching? Say that 
this man got hold of the letter surreptitiously ; 
then came the unexpected result of the race, and 
all that followed it. He could make no use of 
the letter either with Lacer or your father. He 
was trying to get away from Horsingham unre- 
cognised. That much is clear. Most likely he 
had no set purpose of robbery in his head when 
he entered Dodd's house. The opportunity 
tempted him ; and he used the letter to remove 
the oil from his fingers, either not caring to keep 
it any longer, or else not perceiving in the dark- 
ness what it was." 

" Oh ! and then there was Flower ! " I ex- 
claimed, clasping my hands together with a 
sudden recollection of that wretch's parting 
scene with my mother. Then I told Donald how 
insolent he had been, and how he had talked 
vaguely of letters of mine which he knew of. 

We talked together for some time longer 
about the strange business of the letter, speaking 
in a low tone so as not to disturb grandfather's 
slumbers. Donald declared he felt almost con- 
vinced that Flower was at the bottom of the 
matter. 
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" But what need we care for it further, dear 
Anne ? " he said at length. " It made me very- 
wretched, and brought a dark cloud between us 
for a weary while. But now the cloud is cleared 
away for ever and a day." 

" For ever, Donald ? " 

" Is it not, my own one ? " 

"It is so good of you to trust me, dear! 
Some people in your place would always be 
haunted by uncomfortable suspicions of — they 
knew not what ; unless the whole case could be 
made plainer than I have any power to make it 
at this time." 

" * Some people ! * Not people who had once 
known Anne Furness as I know her." 

Keturah came to the door to call Donald. He 
had been sent for to a poor patient. 

" Don't wake grandfather," I said warmngly ; 
but, looking round, I saw my grandfather's eyes 
wide open, and mildly regarding us. Donald 
went away at once. I accompanied him through 
the glass-door into the garden, and when I came 
back to the dining-room, which was now empty, 
grandfather having gone to his study, I be- 
thought me of the scrap of the letter, and looked 
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for it, intending to examine it once more, and to 
try to recall the missing words so as to make 
complete phrases. But it was gone. I searched 
for it for some time in vain. Then it occurred 
to me that if Keturah's quick eye had lighted on 
so untidy- looking a fragment of paper, she would 
undoubtedly have consigned it to the kitchen 
fire. I thought it best to say nothing about it 
until Donald should return. And, indeed, of 
what use was the paper now to any one? It 
might as well be burned as not, I reflected. 



CHAPTER LII. 

Tilly Cudberry's visit to Mortlands extended 
itself from a week to a fortnight, and at the end 
of a fortnight had by no means come to an end. 
After the first week she did not trouble us with 
much of her company. When Donald was at 
home she would fasten on him — always, as I 
conjectured, with the same benevolent intention 
of " drawing him out." But at length, I fancy, 
some notion of his position with regard to me 
began to dawn on her ; and she relinquished her 
attempts to enliven him, or, as she would herself 
have said, to give him " a little style." Besides, 
her engagements in Horsingham were really 
surprisingly numerous. She appeared quite to 
have abandoned the family traditions of exclu- 
siveness and reserve with regard to the outer 
world, and mingled in such Horsingham dissi- 
pations as she could attain to with great afia- 
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bility. Indeed, she appeared willing to know 
everybody ; and had quite ceased to declare^ in 
her old way, that " Miss Oudberry, of Woolling,'' 
could not become acquainted with tradespeople, 
or with obscure persons of unknown pedigree. 

One day Tilly persuaded me to accompany 
her on a shopping expedition into the High 
Street. 

" There's really nobody else I can ask," said 
she naively; "for Barbara Bunny is never at 
liberty in the morning— or, at least, she says so. 
She's quite a frump ! Quite stay-at-home and 
old-maidish, I assure you, is poor Barbara ! And 
as to my walking down High Street with poor 
Soft — with poor Mrs. Abram — that, of course, 
is out of the question ! " 

In explanation of the sudden check in my 
cousin's speech, I must state that she had at one 
time taken the habit of speaking of Mrs. Abram 
as " Softy," having never relinquished her theory 
of that good soul's utter imbecility. But I had 
so sharply rebuked her for it, and so plainly 
given her to understand that Dr. Hews^on would 
be seriously offended should he ever hear such 
an epithet applied to his sister-in-law, that TiUy 
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had thought it best not to persist in the use of 
it — at all events, in speaking to me. 

I was not very willing to go, but I could not 
refuse to accompany Tilly. I had really been 
called upon to do very little in the way of enter- 
taining her during her visit at Mortlands. We 
set forth together, and walked in much state 
down the High Street, closely attended by Roger 
Bacon ; who, by the way, had taken a rooted 
aversion to Tilly, and regarded her with mani- 
fest and watchful suspicion, — much as an acute 
policeman might regard a well-known thief, with 
the quiet and unshakeable expectation of his 
doing something to commit himself presently. 

After having made a few unimportant pur- 
chases, with as much pomp as though she had 
been expending enormous sums of money, Tilly 
announced her intention of proceeding quite to 
the end of the High Street, and then turning to 
go home the same way. 

" Do you want to buy anything at the bottom 
of the High Street ? " I asked. 

" Oh dear no ! But — I might see something 
that I should be likely to want some day, — don't 
you see ? " 
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In accordance with Tilly's plan, we paraded 
slowly along the street, stopping to look in at 
every shop- window, immensely to Roger Bacon's 
surprise and discomfiture, who was unaccus- 
tomed to such proceedings. 

As we passed the corner of a bye street where 
there were extensive livery stables, I saw a man 
standing at an open door, who presently took 
off his hat and made me a profound bow. In 
a moment I perceived that the man was Mr. 
Whiffles. I had seen him once or twice when I 
had been out in Horsingham ; and, although the 
sight of him gave me a painful shock at first, I 
endeavoured not to yield to the feeling which 
would have prompted me to avoid glancing at 
him or returning his salute. After all, the man 
had done no wrong to me or mine. And latterly 
I had heard that he had given up all connection 
with racers and racing, and had established him- 
self as a livery- stable keeper in Horsingham, 
where he conducted himself respectably. My in- 
formant on this point was Tilly Cudberry, who, as 
I have mentioned, gathered up every waif and stray 
of gossip which was to be met with in the town, 

I remembered Tilly's old indignation at being 
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compelled to sit in the same room with Mr. 
Whiffles, and glanced at her in some apprehen- 
sion when I saw Mr. Whiffles make a second and 
equally profound bow to her. But, to my relief, 
she nodded to him very graciously. We passed 
him, and walked on in silence for som^ distance. 

" What a nice place that is, where the horses 
are ! " said Tilly at length. " And the dwelling- 
house quite cheerful, — the liveliest part of High 
Street. The windows look both ways, up and 
down ! How extremely cheerful ! " 

I made no answer, and Tilly presently inquired, 
in a huffed tone, if I were " in the sulks ? " 

" No, indeed, Tilly." 

•' What's the matter then P " 

** I — the sight of that man always disturbs my 
equanimity somewhat. I cannot overcome the 
feeling as yet." 

"Oh, dear! But you ought to overcome it ! 
Tou mmt overcome it ! Goodness, Anne ! how 
very wrong it is to nourish an aversion for a 
fellow -creature with such extremely respectful 
and — and — pleasant, — such pleasant manners as 
Mr. Whiffles ! ' 

I stared at her for a moment in surprise. But 
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not being willing to pursue the subject, I called 
Tilly's attention to an orange-coloured bonnet in 
a milliner's window, and thus happily averted 
any further lecture on my want of charity and 
tolerance for Mr. Whiffles. I could not help, 
however, being secretly amused at the spirit of 
contradiction exhibited by Miss Cudberry. When 
she had thought that Mr. Whiffles was well 
received in our old home, she had openly ex- 
pressed her disgust and contempt for him ; but 
now that I rather shrank from the sight of him, 
Tilly discovered a hitherto imsuspected charm in 
poor Mr. Whiffles's manners. 

As we again passed the livery-stables on our 
way back — (without having bought anything, 
after all; for Tilly's purse-strings were always 
rather tight-drawn, and the principal part of 
her "shopping" consisted in looking at the 
goods from the outside of the window) — Mr. 
Whiffles was still standing at the door, and re- 
peated his bows as profoundly as before. I was 
passing onward, when to my utter surprise and 
annoyance, Tilly stopped to say, " And how do 
you do, Mr. Whiffles ? Tou have quite a nice 
place here, I declare ! " 
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Mr. Whiffles took advantage of the momentary 
panse to say to me very quickly and eagerly, 
" Miss Fumess, I hope you'll excuse the liberty, 
but — I — I am very hanxious indeed to know 
how your honoured ma is? Of course I have 
heard, in common with the 'ole of Horsing- 
ham, that she was very ill, and is better. But I 
should like — I mean, it would be most agreeable 
to me — to hear that she was coming round a bit, 
if you'll overlook the commonness of the expres- 
sion, Miss Fumess." 

The man's face and manner showed genuine 
feeling. I could not but respond to it, although 
I felt greatly agitated as the remembrance of our 
last interview came vividly into my mind. 

" Thank you, for your interest in my mother," 
I said. " Every one has been kind and good to 
her. I am thankful to say that she is well, and 
quite — quite composed. Good-by, Mr. Whiffles." 

But I was not to get away so easily. Tilly 
was seized with a sudden desire to inspect Mr. 
Whiffles's stables. " Quite a picture, they tell 
me in Horsingham ! And now, how many horses 
have you really? One hears such rumours. 
Wouldn't you like to see them, Anne ? " 
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I shook my head impatiently. *'Pray come 
a-way," I whispered to her. Mr. Whiffles com- 
prehended the situation better than Tilly did. 
He twitched his head from side to side, and his 
red face grew a shade redder as he said in his 
melancholy, monotonous, and rather hoarse voice, 
" Miss — a — Miss WooUing, I'm sure " 

" Cudberry ! " corrected Tilly sharply. And 
then added, with a superior and condescending 
smile, " Of WooUing. Yes ; Miss Cudberry, of 
WooUing." 

"I'm sure, miss," continued Mr. Whiffles, 
wisely eschewing the lady's name altogether, 
" that any time when it came handy or anyways 
convenient to you, or any of your friends, to see 
my place, you'd do me proud, if you'd just step 
in. I should be most 'appy to take you over the 
place. There's a paddock at the back where you 
can see 'em exercise a bit sometimes, if you care 
for that sort of thing, miss. We 'ave one or two 
bits of blood that jumps very prettily, — very 
prettUy indeed. And say next Monday, or 
Saturday, between nine and twelve. I shaU look 
on it as a honour, miss. Quite so! " 

AU this time Mr. Whiffles was bowing and 
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edging himself away from Tilly, and, at the end 
of his speech, he qiiietly and quickly disappeared 
round the corner of the street. I was grateful to 
him for the manoeuvre, without which I know 
not what chance I should have had of inducing 
Tilly to come away with me. 

All that afternoon she talked of Mr. Whiffles ; 
of his horses, his stables, his obliging manners, 
the remarkable way in which he had pressed her 
to do him the honour of visiting his place with a 
chosen party of friends, and of her intention of 
conferring that honour upon him, and (doubtless) 
filling him with proud exultation, at a very early 
date. It was all I could do to prevent her from 
mentioning the man's name before my mother. 
But later I discovered that my mother had ob- 
served Tilly's hints and mysterious allusions to 
some '^ magnificent " horses she was asked to go 
and see, and had quietly gained from Judith an 
explanation of the matter. She took an oppor- 
tunity of mentioning Mr. Whiffles's name herself, 
in order to let 'me understand — dear, good 
mother ! — ^that I need be under no apprehension 
of her being too much agitated or distressed at 
hearing him spoken of. It was true, nothing 
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seemed to startle or disturb her now. I believe 
it was because her grief was so ever present to 
her, that no allusion to it could come as a shock 
of surprise. 

In the evening, when we were at tea, Uncle 
Cudberry appeared with his daughter Clementina 
and her betrothed. Little Jane Arkwright had 
by this time ceased to be an inmate of Mortlands, 
having returned to her parents' home, but on this 
special evening she had come to drink tea with 
Mrs. Abram ; so that our party in the long 
dining-room was quite a large one. 

Mother slipped away quietly, after a short 
time; and then the talk, which her presence 
had somewhat subdued, grew louder and more 
voluble. 

Uncle Cudberry had come, as it seemed, chiefly 
to announce to my grandfather, with all due for- 
mality, the engagement of his youngest daughter, 
and to state that the wedding was fixed to take 
place in a month. Clemmy had brightened and 
improved wonderfully under the influence of her 
new position. She wore her hair loosely curling 
round her face, I noticed, and seemed to have 
grown younger. Tilly had previously learned 
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the date of her sister's wedding in a letter from 
WooUing, so that the news did not take her by 
surprise. It was a sight to behold her con- 
descension to Clemmy, her lofty and rigid de- 
meanour towards young Hodgekinson, and the 
indefinable air she assumed of having separated 
herself from her family. I know not how she 
contrived to convey this, but it was quite per- 
ceptible to Mr. Cudberry's stolid observation. 

" Well," said he, in his slow manner, " and 
when are we to have the honour of having you 
back at Woolling, Miss Cudberry P " 

It was an interesting question to most of those 
present, and there was a general pause in the 
conversation to hear the reply. 

** Oh, really y I can't say, I'm sure ! Haven't 
the least idea ! I have several invitations in 
Horsingham. The good people persecute me, I 
ashaiv you ! " (It was in this manner that Tilly 
pronounced " assure.") 

" H'm ! " grunted Mr. Cudberry. « It's the 
first I ever heard of the folks bein' so set upon 
having any on you. We ain't a pop'lar family 
in general. I don't know as it pays to be par- 
tic'lar pop'lar," Then after a meditative pause 
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he added, " But it'll be as well to give Dr* 
Hewson some notion when he's a going to get 
quit of you, Miss Cudberry.*' 

Grandfather made a murmur of remonstrance. 
I am bound to confess it was but a feeble one^ 
Mr. Cudberry entirely disregarded it, and went 
on — 

"And since it seems you can't fix the time. 
Miss C, why I must — that's all ! You'll come 
home o' Saturday." 

" No, pa I " screamed Tilly emphatically. " O 
dear no ! I shall do nothing whatever of the 
kind." 

Grandfather eould not repress a smile. But 
he said pleasantly that Miss Cudberry was wel- 
come to remain at Mortlands yet awhile longer, 
if it suited her. In the case of almost any one 
else, he would have given the unlimited invitation 
to " stay as long as she liked." 

Tilly persisting in declining to go home on 
Saturday, a compromise was come to. She was 
to remain at Mortlands until the end of the week, 
and then was to go to some new friends she had 
picked up. 

"Most highly respectable people. Been in 
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India. Husband quite the gentleman, only 
rather delicate in his health in consequence of 
the climate. Got a houseful of curiosities ; and 
Mrs. Nixon might hang herself from head to 
foot with beagles — ^no, what-do-you-call-'ems — 
bangles ; — ^from head to foot with bangles, if she 
liked. Most highly respectable ! " screamed Tilly, 
shaking her flounces and tossing her head. 

So it was settled that to the house of Mr. and 
Mrs. Nixon she was tp repair after leaving us. 
Her father only made the proviso that she was, 
in any case, to return to WooUing before the 
week preceding her sister's wedding. 

Tilly then drew Clementina on one side, and 
began to expatiate on the delights of a sojourn 
in Horsingham, and the competition among its 
inhabitants for the pleasure of her (Tilly's) 
society. Donald good-naturedly talked to " Mrs. 
Hodgekinson's son," who was shy amongst 
strangers; and Uncle Cudberry began speaking 
to my grandfather. 

" Well, Dr. Hewson," said he, " have you 
heard anything of those slate^quarries the folks 
is talking of ? Some say there's fortunes to be 
made out on 'em ; but, anyway, there's fortunes 
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to be lost! There's never much trouble in 
getting rid of your cash; — ^specially in them 
companies. I'm always for seeing my way clear, 
and knowing how the money's spent. Now with 
them companies there's no telling. Still they do 
say ." 

And he went on harping on that string in a 
manner which led me to fancy he was tempted to 
invest some money in the speculation. 

Later we heard a great deal about the said 
slate-quarries. The notion of forming a company 
to work them, and of taking shares in the com- 
pany, appeared to grow rapidly in popular favour. 
People said that Matthew Kitchen was in it, and 
that Matthew Kitchen always knew which side 
his bread was buttered. Look how rich he had 
grown ! And did you suppose all that was done 
by coach-building ? No, no ! Mat Kitchen knew 
a trick worth two of that. 

"No doubt he knows a great many tricks," 
would be my grandfather's curt remark on such 
speeches. But however much we and others 
might from our hearts despise him, it was certain 
that Mr. Kitchen had amassed money, and that 
he was in consequence a man of considerable 
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influence, who had his followers and his flat- 
terers. 

Amongst those who were interested in the 
slate-quarry project, proved to be Dodd. The 
landlord of the Boyal Oak came to speak to my 
grandfather on the subject one day. What did 
Dr. Hewson think of it P Dodd had some fields 
through which a road must pass to the slate- 
quarries, if the slate-quarries ever became an 
accomplished fact. He ought to sell his fields 
at a pretty tidy price now, oughtn't he? The 
land where they said the slate was to be found 
belonged to two or three different owners. But 
there was talk of a London company coming and 
buying it all and working it, and it was to be the 
making of Diggleton's End — especially good for 
folks in the public line. And what would Dr. 
Hewson advise ? 

Dr. Hewson could advise little or nothing, 
having small knowledge of the state of the 
case ; which circumstance — ^my grandfather being 
a rather uncommon and original sort of man in 
some things — sufficed to prevent his pronouncing 
an opinion upon it ! But Dodd was a little bitten 
with the idea of speculating; — might not only 
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sell his fields at a high rate^ but even perhaps 
take a few shares in the company. A few shares 
conldn^t hurt \ And it would be hard to see all 
one's neighbours turning a pretty penny, and to 
get no profit one's self. Dodd was by no means 
exempt from the Horsingham love of pelf. 

However, the matter remained in a vague and 
rather mythic condition, — many reports and 
opinions circulating respecting it ; no single fact 
authentically known, as it appeared, for a week 
or so longer. Then it was announced that a 
London man — a promoter y as the phrase went-^ 
had seriously taken up the Diggleton's End slate- 
quarries, and was coming down to our county to 
make inquiries. He was to be accompanied by a 
gentleman competent to give a technical opinion 
as to the chances of success in the endeavour to 
get slate abundant in quantity and excellent in 
quality from the place indicated. 

It all appeared profoundly unimportant to us 
in our quiet home at Mortlands; but we could 
not help hearing the gossip that floated hither 
and thither. After Tilly Cudberry's removal 
from Mortlands, it is true that we heard much 
less of it. But one day on returning from a visit 
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to Mrs. Arkwright (now onoe more established in 
a little home of her own, and employing her 
nimble fingers as busily as ever in mending, 
washing, cooking, and other household employ- 
ments for her needy little brood), — returning I 
say from this visit, I was surprised to learn from 
my grandfather that the London " promoter " 
had written him a note asking leave to call on 
him, as he had some questions to ask which he 
thought Dr. Hewson would be able to answer. 
And that close upon the note had followed the 
writer of it in person. 

" What in the world did he come to you for, 
grandfather?'* I asked. 

" Difficult to say, child ! He thought, perhaps, 
that as an old resident, and a medical man, I 
might have some information to give " 

" About slate quarries ! " 

"Not about slate quarries, little Nancy, but 
about the persons who were most likely to buy 
shares in them; and the circumstances of the 
persons who own the land where the slate is to 
be found ; and various other matters. He fished a 
good deal as to my opinion of Matthew Kitchen.*' 

"And you answered?" 
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"Very curtly. Told Mr. Promoter that with 
my opinion of the man he had nothing to do ; 
and that as to the man's money-bags I could give 
no information, and did not see that it was my 
business to do so if I could." 

"Was it not an unusual proceeding, this 
stranger's coming here at all?" 

" Heaven knows, child ! I read here " — put- 
ting his hand on a newspaper — "the most 
incredible accounts of things in general. But of 
all incredible accounts, the accounts of the way 
in which ' companies ' are got up, and simple 
souls defrauded of their cash, are, perhaps, 
supreme ! " 

The London man was named Smith. He had 
taken up his abode neither at Horsingham nor at 
Brookfield, but at a small market town nearer 
than either of these to W., our county town. He 
should not remain fixed there long, he had said. 
He was very busy, and nearly always "on the 
wing." And that was all I heard about him at 
that time. 



CHAPTER LIII. 

Let it not be thought that I had quite lightly 
dismissed the affair of the torn letter from my 
mind. I thought of it often; and the thought 
disturbed me. I would have given much to have 
it all cleared up. Donald trusted me entirely. 
Yes ; I did not doubt that. But I wished that 
his confidence in me should be, as it were, re- 
warded by the removal of all mystery. I hated 
the kind of foggy atmosphere which surrounded 
that one passage of my life in Donald's eyes. 
It was suffocating and unwholesome. Perhaps, 
however, I exaggerated both the amount and the 
balefulness of the " fog." But then there was 
another element in the affair of the letter which 
was painful to me : — ^the thought, namely, of 
Gervase Lacer's. conduct. He had discussed me 
and my family, and his relations towards us, with 
strangers ; — a gratuitous injury, from which he 
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could reap no possible advantage. He had told 
lies too ! Base and spiteful lies ! Or might it 
be that the lies and the spite were added by the 
man with whom Donald had spoken at the inn P 
In brief, I was perplexed and worried whenever 
my thoughts recurred to the matter. But Donald 
did not seem to give it another thought. 

Meanwhile, from one source or another, we 
heard a good deal of the " quarries," and of Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Edwards, the two City gentlemen 
from London. Mr. Smith was, it seemed, some- 
what inaccessible ; shrouded in a sort of golden 
mist from the gaze of the vulgar. A great man 
he ! A rich man 1 Or at least, if not rich — (for 
no one could, for the life of him, affirm wherein 
the riches of Mr. Smith consisted ; only each one 
had heard it rumoured-— great speculator — Stock 
Exchange — thousands in a day, lost or won ! — 
and similar fragmentary phrases) — ^if not himself 
enormously rich, yet the associate of rich men. 
A "promoter" of riches! And necessarily of 
much influence in the moneyed world. Mr. 
Edwards, on the contrary, was much seen in 
Horsingham. He was the technical gentleman, 
and was understood to be ready with a favourable 
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report of the slate-quarries — quite a glowing 
report, indeed, people affirmed. But we did not 
happen to meet with any one who had seen it. 

Grandfather avoided mentioning in the town 
that he had been favoured by a visit from Mr. 
Smith. But in some way the news leaked out ; — 
probably by means of the coachman who had 
driven the great man in a fly from Market 
Diggleton (the little town I have mentioned his 
sojourning at) to Mortlands. It caused quite an 
excitement ! WJiy should Mr. Smith have called 
on Dr. Hewson P What for ? I think that few 
persons implicitly believed Dr. Hewson when he 
said he did not know " what for ! " 

Sir Peter Bunny called at Mortlands. He had 
driven to Market Diggleton, he said, and had 
been received by Mr. Edwards in a very — yes, a 
very proper and — and respectful manner. Very 
much so. But he had failed to see Mr. Smith ; 
Mr. Smith being on the point of starting for 
London, where his presence was clamoured for 
by the richest of the rich. He must go, even 
were it but for twenty- four hours. He would, 
however, return in two days at farthest. Sir 
Peter Bunny had left his card for Mr. Smith ; 
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and — now, in confidence, what did Dr. Hewson 
think of the slate-quarries P Sir Peter supposed 
he had had the beat and most authentic informa- 
tion, eh ? Dr. Hewson knew nothing whatever 
of the quarries or the company P Keally ! Ha 1 
Well, well. Then what did Dr. Hewson think 
of Mr. Smith personally P What, now, was his 
impression P Come! Always "in confidence," 
of course. 

Dr. Hewson's impression was not too highly 
favourable, it appeared. My grandfather de- 
scribed the great Mr. Smith as a man apparently 
under forty, with a great deal of brown beard 
on his face, and the hair of his head cropped very 
close. A haggard-looking man, rather, although 
rather stout than lean. — (" Aha I Haggard, eh ? 
Enormous pressure of anxiety upon those kind 
of men ! Sums of money they have to deal with 
so enormous /" from Sir Peter). — A restless eye 
that wandered about the room, as if in search of 
some one who never came. For the rest, soft- 
voiced, — ^neither loud nor vulgar. Yet with a 
certain amount of pretentious self-assertion ; 
which, however, perceptibly diminished before 
the interview was over. 
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That latter circumstance I could well believe ! 
Grandfather not being of the sort which is easily 
staggered by "pretentious self-assertion/' even 
when founded on solid pillars of coin of the realm. 
But I gave Mr, Smith credit for some sense 
and acuteness, in that he had perceived this 
fact, and had mitigated his pretensions accord- 
ingly. 

Then after Sir Peter Bunny came Alice Dodd, 
anxious to learn all that could be learnt of the 
prospects of the Diggleton's End Slate- Quarries 
Company. For Dodd had some thought of selling 
his fields ; and though she (Alice) was all against 
taking shares, or speculating in the matter — Lord 
forbid! — still selling the fields was another 
matter. And Alice's blue eyes shone with a 
glance keenly directed towards the main chance. 

" Bless the woman ! " cried my grandfather 
impatiently. " Why come and ask me ? I wish 
to heaven the fellow— this Smith— had never 
taken it into his head to call on me ! All the 
world supposes in consequence of his visit that I 
have private information about these wretched 
quarries. My good Mrs. Dodd I know nothing. 
But plain common-sense — ^in which you and 
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your husband are not lacking — will tell you how 
to act in the matter." » 

Indeed grandfather was getting impatient of 
the whole matter, thinking it an inadequate cause 
for all the pother that was made about it in Hors- 
ingham ; fearing, too, that unwary persons might 
be deluded by the " Company.'* He had a per- 
haps exaggerated horror of all money-specula- 
tions, and could not be persuaded to believe in 
the honest intentions of Messrs. Smith & Co. To 
all representations that it was as lawful and laud- 
able to sell slate as to sell sugar; and that, if 
the owners of the quarries were not in a position 
to work them, it were surely well that several 
persons should combine to do so, to their own 
profit, and to the advantage of every one who 
wanted slate; — to all such remonstrances and 
representations he would answer (a little obsti- 
nately, dear grandfather!), "Oh yes, yes, yes; 
it all sounds reasonable and capital. I haven't 
time to enter into the pro's and con's. Life is 
short, and I am getting near the end of mine. 
Only I say that I don't like the cut of this busi- 
ness. 1S.0X the cut of the man Smith. There ! 
Let's have done with it ! " 

VOL. III. P 
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It was easy enoagh to me for one to have 
done with it. And a day or so would have suf- 
ficed to obliterate it all from my mind, had not 
the gossips of Horsingham continued to keep it 
aliye there. Even poor Mrs. Arkwright, needle 
in handy would expatiate on the chance this 
investment afforded, "if one had but a little 
capital ! '' The topic was at least a safe one 
for her, her husband being removed from that 
temptation by sheer want of cash to speculate 
with. But they were doing fairly well now, I 
was glad to note. They had been living ever 
since I first knew them under the shadow of a 
cloud. The cloud had burst in a severe enough 
storm over their heads, but the atmosphere had 
been much clearer and more wholesome since. 
They lived now in the Kitchens' old house in 
Burton's Gardens. I never understood how Mrs. 
Arkwright contrived to stow away all the chil- 
dren in that tiny residence. But in some way 
it was effected. And I need not say that the 
house looked ahnost burnished with cleanliness 
inside and out. In place of the big escritoir, 
whereon had stood in old days the white china 
elephant with his gilt turret full of ink, there 
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were now several rows of neat shelves — ^painted 
and decorated with red leather at their edges 
by Mrs* Arkwright's own brown busy fingers 
— supporting Mr. Arkwright's books. Little 
Jane's chair stood in one comer of the parlour^ 
although little Jane had outgrown it by this 
time^ and passed her mornings at school, and was 
become very studious, and " papa " had hopes of 
her really turning out clever. " Not a genius, 
you know, Miss Furness. No, no, no. But 
considering how young she is, — ^little more than 
a baby still, — ^I thin^^ if you were to hear her 
read poetry, you would really, — without, I hope, 

paternal vanity " And so on. All of which 

utterances were balm and honey to his poor wife, 
Mrs. Arkwright professed a Spartan stoicism with 
regard to little Jane ; saying curtly that it was 
well to read poetry nicely to please papa, but 
that stocking-mending, and the deft and accu- 
rate adding together of figures, must in nowise 
be shoved into secondary importance. But it 
was noticeable how willing she was, in fact, to 
relieve the little grave, grey-eyed creature from 
anything like drudgery ; and how proud she was 
of little Jane's spiritual gifts, — especially of her 
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*'tum for poetry/* — for whicli Mrs. Arkwright 
herself had certainly no turn at all. 

About this time Clementina begged me to 
assist her with my advice as to some of her 
wedding-garments, now in a forward state of 
preparation. I took the opportunity of my 
grandfather and Donald being absent from Mort- 
lands for the day, to pay this visit. I had 
arranged that I would stroll over from WooUing 
to Diggleton's End, and return home from thencs 
at an early hour in the evening. My good 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Dodd had often pressed 
me warmly to go and see them. Alice was 
eager to show me all the glories of the Royal 
Oak under the reign of its new mistress. I 
thought I would take her by surprise; — ^Alice 
was, I knew, one of those completely notable and 
thorough-going housewives, who would be sure 
to come out triumphantly from the ordeal of 
being called upon unexpectedly — a dangerous 
ordeal for many women who think the essence 
of good management consists in living in a 
chronic state of fuss ! — and would ask her to 
give me some tea, and send me home in the 
evening. Dodd had said that he would drive 
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me into Horsingham at any time that suited 
me. " It wouldn*t be the first time as I've had 
that Aonour, Miss Anne," said he. *'Do you 
remember how often me and Selina took you 
into your grandfather's in the old days P Lord, 
to think of the changes ! And now Selina's my 
sister-in-law, and a rich woman." 

"Rich!" echoed Alice. "Why, lad, the 
gown she'd on her back last time I see her, — 
ten-and-sixpence a yard didn't pay for it. And 
a gold chain as thick as my little finger ! Quite 
the lady I " 

" Quite the what ? " growled Dodd. 

" Well, to look at, I mean." 

But Dodd would by no means admit that Mrs. 
Matthew Kitchen's fine clothes gave her even a 
distant resemblance to a lady. 

It was a pleasant summer noon when I reached 
WooUing. Poor Clementina was unfeignedly 
glad to see me. Nor does the statement involve 
any self-flattery; for her sister Henrietta chose 
to look unfavourably on the forthcoming wedding 
from a lofty and Cudberryan point of view, 
declined to give any assistance in the preparation 
of what Uncle Cudberry called the truss6, and 
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never opened her lips on the subject, save to 
utter a sneer or a scoff. Clemmy, therefore, was 
glad of such assistance and advice as I could 
give her, and really grateful for being treated 
with sympathy. 

Aunt Cudberry was in a state of nervous ex- 
citement beyond her wont. 

" It's the breakfast, my dear ! " said she plain- 
tively. " Mrs. Hodgekinson is so particular about 
her eating, poor thing ! And only the day before 
yesterday she made some quite cutting remarks 
about the patent gelatine. And how you're to 
get a glaze on your tongue without it, Anne, 
/don't know!" ' 

" But 7nu8t you, — get a glaze. Aunt Cudberry ? " 
asked I, unable to repress a smile. 

" My dear ! " responded Aunt Cudberry with 
much solemnity (although the effect of her im- 
pressive manner was somewhat marred by her 
cap being so much awry as to make her look like 
" Judy " attired by an unconscientious showman), 
" I should like to know what Mrs. Hodgekinson 
would say to a tongue without a glaze on it ! You 
don't know what she is, Anne Furness." 

"Tell'ee what, Mrs. C," put in Uncle Cud- 
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berry, looking up stolidly from hia paper, " the 
best thing you can do is to send your tongue to 
the little lame cabinet-maker in Woolling, and 
get it French-polished/' 

And TJncle Cudberry actually winked at me, 
although with an otherwise grimly unmoved 
countenance, to bespeak my enjoyment of the 
joke ! 

But this want of sympathy with her anxieties 
reduced his poor wife to tears ; and Clemmy and 
I had a good twenty minutes' work of coaxing 
and consoling to perform, before she would dry 
her eyes and be comforted. 

" It's all very well for Mr. Cudberry," said 
she, with her face half buried in her large pocket- 
handkerchief, "and for the girls. They're not 
responsible ! It doesn't harrow their feelings to 
hear remarks passed on the puff-paste, nor to see 
a person swallowing your home-made wine in 
gulps, as if it was castor-oil ! " 

However, we finally brought her to a more 
cheerful frame of mind ; and she discussed trim- 
mings and patterns with us, and busied her fancy 
with the fine lappearance the whole family would 
present in their wedding costumes, until she be- 
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came quite complacent in her own odd way, and 
drew herself up, and bridled and sidled and made 
faces, with an air of conscious quality. Poor 
Aunt Cudberry ! She was the least selfish of the 
family party, and was generally contented to 
shine with a reflected light. 

At the dinner-hour, young Hodgekinson ap- 
peared, and after a brief and merely formal 
resistance was persuaded to stay and dine at 
WooUing. 

" It's disgusting ! " said Henny in so loud a 
tone that I feared her future brother-in-law would 
hear her. 

" Oh, don't be cross with William, Henny ! " 
remonstrated Clementina meekly. She certainly 
had grown more gentle since her engagement, 
and appeared to wish to conciliate her sisters. 
But they were not to be conciliated. 

" I say it is disgusting, Clementina ! " rejoined 
Henny with increased asperity. " Mrs. Hodge- 
kinson's son is here to dinner four days a week. 
He lives at WooUing. He has fastened himself 
on the family in a manner equally devoid of 
decorum and — and — deference. Any approach 
to style was naturally not to be expected from 
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Mrs. Hodgekinson's son ; but one might look 
for a little respect and appreciation for the family 
he is about to ally himself with ! " 

" Well, really/* said I a little impatiently, " I 
think William Hodgekinson is uncommonly kind 
and civil, and the soul of good temper.** 

Henny turned on me with a snap. 

"When Mrs. Hodgekinson's son gorges him- 
self to repletion four times a week at your table^ 
and addresses you in his clod'hopping language 
as * old lass,* before your man-servant, who nudges 
your elbow and says ' It's you he means, miss ! ' 
you will be qualified to judge of Mrs. Hodge- 
kinson's son's manners, and not before, Anne 
Fumess." 

I had an opportunity of studying the youth's 
manners that very afternoon f for he was good 
enough, on hearing that I meant to walk to 
Diggleton's End, to offer to escort me part of 
the way thither. And as Clementina seemed 
rather pleased than otherwise that her betrothed 
should vindicate his reputation for politeness, so 
mercilessly assailed by Henny, I accepted his 
offer, and we set off together. 

Under other circumstances I might have been 
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at a loss what to say to him, but as it was, I 
discoursed of my cousin Clemmy with the pleasing 
certainty that I should not weary my hearer. 
He was really fond of her, and informed me in 
strict confidence that he thought she'd be "as 
pleasant as pleasant to get on with," when once 
she was out of her father's house. "You see, 
miss, her sisters are always on the worrit, and 
it tries the temper a bit. / think they're jealous 
of Clemmy getting married afore *em ! " he added, 
with an air of profundity, and looking at me 
with his head on one side, as though he were 
hazarding some very daring and unexpected con- 
jecture. 

"0 by-the-by, miss," he said suddenly, after 
a rather long pause, " do you know a person by 
the name of Flowers, that says he was once groom 
in your family ? " 

This unexpected mention of the fellow's name 
made my heart sick. But I answered that I did 
know such a man who had been groom at Water- 
Eardley. And I inquired why he asked the 
question. 

He answered that Flower had been for some 
days in the neighbourhood trying to obtain a 
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situation, and that he had applied to Farmer 
Hodgekinson amongst other persons. 

"Father didn't seem to see taking the man 
himself; — at least mother didn't like the look 
of him, and father thought the same when mother 
mentioned it, — but there's a person of our ac- 
quaintance about five-and-thirty miles from here, 
that breeds horses for the London market, and 
we thought of recommending Flowers to try with 
him. I suppose he knows his business, miss ? " 

" I believe so." 

" Why — Lord, what a clumsy blockhead 

I was to be talking to you about ! You've 

gone quite pale ! I forgot that I did hear of that 
fellow Flower being with your poor father, miss, 
when — there, I'm only making it worse ! I do 
ask your pardon ; I do indeed ! " 

" There is nothing to pardon. I am sure you 
did not mean to hurt me. I am not sorry that 
you mentioned this man, since I think it right 
to warn you on no account to recommend him as 
an inmate of any decent family. He is drunken, 
insolent, and dishonest. He understands the 
management of horses, however, and if he were 
employed solely in the stables, he might make a 
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valuable servant for such a person as the acquaint- 
ance you speak of." 

" Nay, / shan't recommend him at all, if he's 
such as you say, miss. No more won't mother 
on any account. And father's sure to think the 
same as mother." 

I changed the subject, which was hateful to 
me ; and we walked on, peaceably, he chatting 
of Clemmy, and I listening, until we reached the 
end of Uncle Cudberry's domain, and he would 
have accompanied me further had I ^ot forbidden 
him to do so. I preferred to stroll along with no 
other companion than my own thoughts. I knew 
every inch of the ground. It was a pleasant walk 
in the fair sunny afternoon, through a leafy lane 
that wound along between the fields; and I was 
going onward peacefully enough, when I saw the 
figure of a man leaning with both elbows upon a 
gate at some distance ahead of me. 

Now in this fact there was nothing to startle 
me. Yet I was startled. I even stopped for a 
moment, quite suddenly ; and I found that m}^ 
pulses were greatly quickened, and that I was 
breathing short. How absurd t What could 
there be to fear ! Fear ! — no : it was not fear 
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that I felt. I was within call of more than one 
cottage. There were husbandmen working in the 
fields not far off. And besides, why should I fear 
a peaceable wayfarer taking an afternoon stroll, 
or loitering on his way to look at the landscape ? 

The man was dressed like a gentleman. He 
stood quite still leaning on the gate, until, as I 
supposed, the sound of my approaching footstep 
caught his ear. Then he turned his head and 
looked at me. A bearded face, with hat pulled 
down low upon the brows. Nothing to alarm one 
in all that ! Yet this time I stopped again, 
nearly suffocated by the beating of my heart. 

" Anne ! Have you quite forgotten me ? It 
is not so long since we met,'' said the stranger in 
a low voice. 

" Good heavens ! Gervase Lacer ! " 



CHAPTER LIV. 

It was he indeed ! and it was doubtless my half 
unconscious recognition of him at a distance 
which had so startled me. Now that I saw him 
well, I perceived that he was greatly changed. 
The thick beard disguised his face considerabl3\ 
He was pale, — of a leaden, unwholesome hue, — 
and his eyes were simken and restless. He bore 
himself erect still, in his old soldier fashion, 
but his head drooped forward a good deal. I 
might have passed him with no more than 
that vague, half unconscious recognition I 
have alluded to, had he not spoken. The 
voice there was no mistaking. No change 
in that. 

"What brings you here? When did you 
come?'' I asked, blurting out the question in 
my surprise and agitation. 

'• You don't know who I am ! " he answered. 
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looking at me in a strange way, and putting up 
his hand to his lips ; — ^a gesture which, by the 
way, he frequently and restlessly repeated during 
our interview. 

In an instant it flashed upon me. 

" You are here under a false name ! " I 
exclaimed. • 

" I am Mr. Smith," he answered, very quietly, 
and still looking at me in that strange way. 
" How did you guess it ?" 

"I — ^I do not know — ^I cannot tell. Some 
word of description dropped by my grandfather 
made it come into my mind. But — why ? how ? 
It is like a wild dream to me ! " 

"You asked me what brought me here," he 
said (and I could see now that he too was greatly 
moved, and that his hand shook as he raised it 
to twitch nervously at his mouth and beard). 
" You brought me here 1 If it had not been for 
the hope of seeing you, Anne Furness, I would 
have let the place burn to ashes before I would 
have set eyes on it again ! " 

I stood silent, with a heart full of unutterable 
things. 

" And now I am here — after all that has come 
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and gone, — you won't say a word to me. You 
will scarcely look at me." 

I remained dumb, not because I would not, but 
because I could not speak. Then he broke out 
incoherently, in his old impetuous way; — with 
an impetuosity which I now recognised to be 
bom of weakness, not strength, and growing ever 
more excited and ungoverned. 

He had lain in wait for me. He had heard 
that I was to be at Woolling that afternoon. He 
had vainly cast about for some other mode of 
seeing me, had feared to risk writing to me, and 
so had resolved on this method. He had gone to 
Mortlands in the hope of catching sight of me. 
His visit had had no other motive. He had not 
feared to meet Dr. Hewson, who had never seen 
him in the old days, and would not suspect that 
Gervase Lacer and Mr. Smith, of City celebrity, 
were one and the same person. For the rest, he 
had kept out of sight of Horsingham people as 
far as it was possible to do so. But he risked 
being recognised at any moment, and all for my 
sake ! Did I not see — ^would I not believe and 
acknowledge — that his love for me had been true 
and sincere P "I could not stay away, Anne 1 
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When first some talk of forming a company to 
work slate-quarries here came to my ears, the 
idea took possession of me that I might, in that 
way, have a chance of seeing you again. No 
human being guessed what made me so keen to 
come here," he said, speaking in a quiet dis- 
jointed way, and looking at me — ^not steadily, 
but with short, eager, restless glances. 

I clasped my hands together sorrowfully. " I 
wish, — oh, how I wish ! — that you had not 
come," I exclaimed. 

That hurt him terribly. I was sorry for him, 
and should have been yet more sorry had I not 
instinctively been aware that it was his vanity, 
fully as much, or more, than his feelings, which 
was wounded. 

"You are as hard-hearted as ever," he ex- 
claimed angrily. " A mere block of ice ! I 
wonder I don't cease — ^have not long ago ceased — 
to care for so unfeeling a woman ! " 

I made no retort, no defence even. I was 
sorry for him. Then in a moment his mood 
changed, and he asked my pardon even with tears 
in his eyes. I was pained by the whole scene. I 
could not properly collect my thoughts, and I felt 
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but one strong impulse — ^to be gone, and be alone 
for a little while. But be so implored me to 
remain yet an instant, and yet another instant 
when that was gone, and began telling me in so 
earnest, though confused a way, of all the vicissi- 
tudes he had gone through since we had parted, 
that I stood irresolutely listening to him. 

So confused was his story that much of it was 
unintelligible to me. It was long, too, and vague, 
and rambling. But I will condense the main 
points of it which I was able to seize upon, as 
well as I can. 

Soon after he had left; Horsingham his father 
had died, leaving the bulk of his money to 
Gervase's step-mother. Some small sum, how- 
ever, had come to the son, and with this he had 
speculated in a reckless way. He (Gervase) had 
a friend — an old schoolfellow, I believe he said 
— ^who was a rising man of business in the City — 
a stock-broker. From this man, on whom, as I 
gathered, he had once rather loftily looked down, 
he had received advice and substantial kindness. 
The reckless speculations turned out luckily, the 
stock-broking friend put him in the way of 
making other speculations, not reckless. Gervase 
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quickly became initiated into the arcana of such 
money-gambling. He was superior in manner to 
most of his new associates. " A gentleman, you 
know. It gives me some advantages!'' and 
made his way with unexpected rapidity. He 
quickly found that a solid basis of capital was 
little needful — if at all needful — for success. 
" Dash," intelligence, a quick eye for the signs of 
the times — ^these qualities, he declared, together 
with boldness, had been the secret of his rise in 
the world. He had risen he considered, and was 
still rising. Such a career wa» not unexampled. 
He had assumed a common name in order 
effectually to icut himself adrift from the past and 
all that tied him to it. 

Such was Gervase Lacer's story in the chirf 
points of the narration. I omit the strain of 
boastfulness that ran through it ;^-a boastfulness 
mingled too with self-distrust, and something like 
shame. Nay, perhaps it was shame trying to 
hide herself, which had assumed boastfulness as a 
cloak ! 

Then he broke into a different strain. 

He protested to me that he had never forgotten 
me, never ceased for one day to think of me and 
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feel for me and love me in all the terrible sorrow 
which came upon us ; and of which he heard in a 
distant and indirect manner. He said that when 
the first gleam of good fortune had begun to shine 
upon him, he was spurred on to pursue it eagerly 
by the thought of me. " See, Anne/' he said, 
" you have been the one good thing in my life. 
You made me believe goodness to be possible — I 
had got to doubt it. My life has been very hard, 
and has taught me hard things. Oh, if it had 
all gone smoothly, — if you could have been kinder 
to me, and given me a real hope to go upon — 

how different But I won't look back. It's 

a dreary prospect. Anne, can't you throw me 
one word of encouragement ? I know you don't 
care for riches, but I may be rich some day. I 
mil be rich if you speak the word ! And your 
mother — if you tell her how I have struggled, 
and what prospects I have, she will see, she will 
recognise that I am true in this at least ! I would 
devote myself to her. There is nothing I wouldn't 
do to win her good opinion. I have acted wrongly, 
on many points, — you must remember what I told 
you of my early days ; — ^but on this, as true as 
there's a Heaven above us, I am in earnest ! 
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Look, Anne ! look here/' fumbliHg with an un- 
steady impatient hand in his breast^ " see how I 
have treasured this ! It has not parted from me 
night or day since I left you. It's a little thing, 
but it shows how constant my feeling has been ! " 

H^ pulled out a little flat leather case, — more 
like a miniature portfolio than a pocket-book, — - 
and half opening it, gave me a glimpse of a folded 
letter, which I recognised as being in my hand- 
writing. 

"A letter of mine! You must restore that to 
me ! " I cried hastily. " You have no right to 
keep it." 

" No right ! No right to keep a letter addressed 
to myself? What do you fear, Anne ? There is 
no word in this letter which you need be ashamed 
of!" 

" Ashamed ! " I echoed, drawing myself up and 
looking full at him, for the word had angered me. 
** I never wrote a letter in my life which I need 
be ashamed of." 

" Then — do you suspect I should make any ill 
use of your letter P You cannot suspect that P " 

" No ; I do not think you would — I hope — I 
believe, — you would not. But if I did suspect 
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you,, my suspicion would not be altogether so 
groundless as you seem to assume." 

He changed colour, and recoiled a step. " What 
do you mean ? '* he asked almost roughly. 

" You have been at least imprudent, and have 
spoken as you should not. I have reason to know 
it," said I, thinking for the moment of Flower 
and his insolent sneers to my mother. ** But I 
do not wish to recriminate or to accuse you. Pray 
— I ask it as a favour — restore me my letter. Is 
it the only one of mine in your possession P So 
far as I remember, I only wrote to you twice in 
my life." 

** Only twice, Anne. And this is the only scrap 
of your dear handwriting that I possess. How 
can you ask me to part with it ? " This time his 
tone was soft and sad, and he looked at me as 
though hesitating whether to comply or not. 

" And the other note," I said, struck by a 
sudden idea, " what became of it P " 

"I can't tell. Lost, or perhaps stolen from 



me." 



" Stolen P Who should steal so worthless a 
thing ? " 

^* How can I say P I am a careless fellow. 
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When I left this place, I left many papers be- 
hind me." 

"Could Flower, our groom, ever have had 
access to them ? " 

" It is possible. He came about my place more 
than once. But why do you ask P" 

"No matter. Will you give me back that 
letter P Will you, at least, let me look at it P" 

He half advanced his hand, and then paused 
and withdrew it. 

" If you will say one kind word to me, Anne, 
— if you will tell me that you do not hate me 
outright." 

" Indeed I do not hate you ! But you have 
acted so wrongly. I cannot help saying so. Why 
did you leave Horsingham clandestinely P Why, 
when things began to go better with you, did you 
not strive to repay the money you owed here? 
You have been so ill-spoken of in consequence ! 
And — the worst is, — ^not imjustly." 

" Do you care for it ? " he asked with sudden 
eagerness. " Does it matter in the least to you P 
If I thought so, — if I had the least hope of it — 
I mil "pay what debts I have here, of course. I 
always intended to do so. But they are leeches. 
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these Horslngham people. They suck the very- 
blood of you! Extortionate, greedy, — ^why, if 
they got one-fifth of their charges they would 
be well paid ! However — ^if you will say a kind 
word to me, Anne, I will do anything ! " 

He stretched his hand out to take mine, with 
such vehemence that I recoiled startled for the 
instant. 

** No ! I cannot understand such conditions. 
If you are not willing to do right for its own sake, 
is it possible that I should ask you to do it for 
mineP*' 

" You are so proud — so icy ! Tou refuse even 
to give me your hand ! " 

In truth I could not give it to him. The feel- 
ing he still professed for me rendered that impos- 
sible. I felt that he would not accept it as a mere 
act of forgiveness, — a mere symbol of farewell 
without rancour on my part. At the same time 
I had real compassion for him in my heart. In- 
voluntarily I compared the blessedness of my lot 
in being Donald's promised wife, with this man's 
loneliness and discontent. He was unhappy. 
That I could not doubt. 

**I would earnestly advise you to leave this 
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place," said I. " The more I think of it, the 
more I wonder that you should have risked 
coming here under a feigned name. You have 
m^de many enemies in Horsingham." 

" I know it," he answered bitterly. " But the 
feeling which brought me here was stronger than 
prudence, although you seem unable to under- 
stand that ! " Then he added, in a different tone, 
" You can betray me if you choose. I dare say 
some af your idrtuous Mends would advise you to 
do so." 

Betray you I " 

Yes ; it is always your super-excellent people 
who hate to give a poor devil a chance. And 
* of course it's your duty to expose an impostor ! ' " 

He looked at me curiously as he said this, 
almost as though asking a question. 

" If it were clear to me that such was my duty, 
I should try to do it," I answered, with as much 
firmness as I could muster. 

" Do as you will, Anne ; I have trusted you." 

Had he tried to extort any promise of secrecy 
from me, I should have refused to give it. But 
his last words constituted a powerful appeal to 
my nature. 
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" Yoa know that I shall not betray yon/' I 
exclaimed impnlsiYely. 

" You hare said it, Anne." 

" I have said it ; — ^if that were needfiiL" 

" There is no one like yoa in all the world ! 
And yet, — and yet jnst now yon refused to give 
me your hand ! " 

** If it will give yon any comfort to know that 
I part from yoa without ill-will; — ^that for the 
sake of old times I wish yoa well, and desire that 
yoa may ose yoor present opportonities for year 
real and lasting good, I can say that mach 
sincerely." 

" Nothing more ? " 

I looked at him, and slowly shook my head. 

"Anne" — (bringing out the words with a 
kind of desperation, and pressing his hands 
strongly together as he spoke) — " will you give 
me a hope — ^I don't care how distant — that you 
coold ever bring yourself to many me ?" 

« Oh !— never ! " 

" Anne, — ^think once more ! No one can love 
you as I love you. Whatever I may be, or 
however unworthy of you, I am sure of that It 
would be the saving of me. I should never have 
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gone 80 far wrong if I had had the hope of winning 
you long ago. But when I left Water-Eardley I 
was desperate, — I cared for nothing, — I was 

ready to Well, I won't think of that again. 

I will look forward. I will try. I will be a 
changed man. Only give me — ^not a promise ! 
I don't ask for a promise — ^but a ray of hope." 

He caught my cloak and detained me, as I was 
moving away. 

"Never! It is impossible. Let me go, you 
distress me beyond measure." 

"Anne, is that your last word ?" 

" My last word, now and always. This is 
madness. Let me go, I insist ! " 

" One question ! Are you engaged ? Only 
the other day I heard that that Ayrlie was at 
your grandfather's, curse him ! I hoped he had 
been gone long ago ; — to India or to the devil ! " 

" I shall answer nothing more. If you dare to 
detain me another moment I shall call to those 
labourers, and you will repent having driven me 
to do that." 

He released me, but stood directly in my path- 
way with folded arms, looking at me in so wild 
and savage a manner that I was really alarmed. 
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though indignation made me preserve an im- 
flinching front. 

**Well," said Gervase at length, in a low 
threatening tone, '* since you refuse to answer, I 
know what to believe. Your letter ? No ! You 
shall never have your letter ! And as to hiniy — ^let 
him keep out of my way if he can. Whatever 
happens, it is all on your head I" 

I brushed resolutely past him without another 
word, and pushed on down the lane at a steady, 
rapid pace, not once looking behind me until I 
came to a turn about a quarter of a mile distant. 
Then I stopped and cautiously glanced round. 
The lane was quite deserted — ^no human being 
in sight. I had passed the pathway that led to 
Dodd's house. And, indeed, I had resolved that 
I would not go there. I could not at that 
moment have endured Alice's sharp eyes and 
voluble tongue. I was panting and trembling 
like a haunted creature; — albeit not with fear, 
or not all with fear. I sat down on a ^reen 
knoll, beneath a hedge-row tree, and buried my 
throbbing head in my hands. 



CHAPTER LV. 

I WAS roused by hearing footsteps coming along 
the road towards me. For an instant the dread 
came over me that it might be Lacer retui;ning. 
I looked up resolutely, but was reassured by a 
glimpse I had of a man's figure very different 
from his, — much shorter and slighter, — ^walking 
briskly along. I rose and moved confusedly on 
in the direction towards Horsingham, without 
again looking round. 

When I began to walk, I found my limbs 
tremble under me, and my head was hot and 
aching. But I went on. 

The approaching person soon overtook me, and 
spoke to me by name — "Miss Furness! Miss 
Anne ! '' 

It was Dodd. He looked more surprised to 
find me than I thought he need have done, seeing 
that I was still so near to my Uncle Cudberry's 
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house, and that I was accustomed to walk out in 
solitary independence. 

But his next words explained his surprise, and 
made me turn hot and then cold. 

" Why, it is you, Miss Anne ! I wasn't sure 
when I first saw you talking to that Mr. Smith." 

" I was coming from WooUing, — I have been 
at my uncle's,'* I stammered out, scarcely know- 
ing what I was saying. The consciousness that 
my manner must appear strange and confused 
increased my confusion almost to agony, although 
I doubtless appeared more self-possessed than I 
was in reality. 

"I had heerd that this chap went to see the 
doctor, — your grandfather, miss, — ^but I didn't 
know as you knew him too," pursued Dodd, cast- 
ing an inquisitiye side- glance at me as he spoke 
I suppose my face startled him, for he cried, 
" How white you are. Miss Anne I Ain't you 
well?" 

"I have a racking headache, and feel very 
weak," I answered. 

" Lord bless ye, miss, come along back wi' me 
to the ' Eoyal Oak' and rest ye, and let my missis 
get you something. Do, now ! " 
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" No ; — ^no, thank you, Dodd, I would rather 
go home." 

" But you shall driye home, misSy when you've 
rested a bit. I'm sure you ought never to think 
of walking wi' your head so bad ! " 

But I was obdurate. I was resolved to go home 
at once; and Dodd, finding me so, ceased to 
importune me. He asked leave to walk with me 
as far as the end of the lane, as he was going in 
that direction. " Not but it's safe enough here- 
abouts, as ever I heerd on," he added. " There 
wouldn't be any fear of a lady getting annoyed, 
if she happened to be walking by herself. No 
tramps nor ragamuffins frequents this lane." 

Then after a momentary pause, and another 
curious glance at me, he said, '' Though to be 
sure it isn't always the raggedest chaps as are the 
biggest rascals." 

I made an effort to answer imconcernedly. 
" Oh, I never feel alarmed in this neighbourhood, 
Dodd. I have known every road and lane and 
meadow in it from a child ; and all the cottagers 
too. I am at home here." 

" Ah, but there's a good many more strangers 
about than there used to be." 
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I was silent. 

*' There's that gent you was talking to^ miss ; 
— he*8 a stranger/* continued Dodd. He had 
approached the subject circuitously, which con- 
vinced ipe that he was puzzled and vaguely sus- 
picious. It was not out of the range of a 
Horsingham imagination that my grandfather 
and I should have mercenary reasons for keeping 
our acquaintance with " Mr. Smith *' private. 
And yet to one who knew my grand&ther as 
well as Dodd knew him^ it surely must appear 
in the highest degree improbable that he should 
scheme to obtain any peculiar privileges by means 
of the chief personage in a company of specu- 
lators ! 

But whatever it was that Dodd surmised, I 
could ask for no explanation from him. I walked 
on silently, and suffering in mind and body. I 
parted from Dodd at the end of the lane, and 
reached home without further adventure. 

My headache furnished a real and sufficient 
excuse for going at once to my own room; as 
also for my having returned without visiting 
Alice Dodd, as I had meant to do. 

Donald and my grandfather had not come back 
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from their country expedition. They had gone 
chiefly to look at a horse which Donald thought 
of buying ; *' and," said my mother, " it is a 
great pity you were not able to go to Alice's 
house, for your grandfather said that their errand 
would take him and Donald into the neighbour- 
hood of Diggleton's End, And you might have 
come home all together." 

I felt very miserable as I lay with closed eyes 
on my bed, revolving painfully in my mind the 
unexpected incident of my meeting with Lacer. 
My mother had left me to myself, under the 
impression that I might get some sleep. But 
sleep was far from my aching brain. 

Would Gervase Lacer leave Horsingham, as 
I had urged him to do? Was I not bound by 
my promise "not to betray him," to keep his 
presence here a secret even from Donald? If 
Lacer were once away I could tell Donald every- 
thing. At the bottom of my heart there was a 
great dread of these two men being brought into 
contact with each other. 

I remained in my room during the remainder 
of that evening. I was, in truth, suffering very 
severely from headache. I heard the sound of 
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my grandfather's voice loud and hearty when he 
returned about seven o'clock, whilst my room was 
still light, notwithstanding that mother had taken 
the precaution of drawing the white curtains 
across the window. Then there was a hush in 
the house. Donald and grandfather had been 
told that I was unwell, and would not disturb 
me. Once I heard my grandfather's chamber- 
door open and shut softly, and his footstep, very 
light and cautious, on the stair. Finally, after 
it had long been as near dark as it was to be all 
the summer night, I fell asleep and slept soundly. 

"Mr. Donald's dear love, miss, and he hopes 
you have rested well and are better." 

These words were the first I heard next morn- 
ing, and Eliza stood by my bed-side with a little 
note in her hand. The note was from Donald, 
and contained the following words : — 

" Dearest, 

" I am obliged to go away early without 
waiting to see you. A strange thing has hap- 
pened, of which I must speak to you this after- 
noon when we meet. Be well, darling, when I 
come back. I grieved so for your headache ! 

*' Your own, 

"D. A." 
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What was the "strange thing that had hap- 
pened" I had no chance of learning from any. 
one at Mortlanda until Donald's return, for my 
grandfather was away also, whether with Donald 
or on other business of his ownj he had not stated. 

I was tormented all the morning by conjectures 
and apprehensions lest the "strange thing'' which 
Donald had to tell me should prove to have 
reference to Gervase Lacer. But about mid-day 
a diversion was forcibly given to my thoughts 
by a visit from Tilly Cudberry. She had not 
bestowed much notice on the inmates of Mort- 
lands since leaving it for the house of her new 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Nixon. However, on this 
day she appeared among us in quite an excited 
state, and before uttering any of the usual greet- 
ings she exclaimed, looking round upon my 
mother, Mrs. Abram, and me, as we sat in the 
parlour : " The Nixons got theirs this morning ! 
Have you had yours yetP" 

Poor Judith edged up a little nearer to me and 
murmured faintly: " Got what ? Anne, is it any- 
thing catching, loveP" 

" ' Third daughter ! ' I hope it's marked 
enough ! Why publish that to the parish ? I 
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should have thought * daughter ' would hare been 

quite sufficient myself. But third daughter- ! 

I never knew anything so marked in all my 
life ! " 

At this enigmatical utterance Mrs. Abram's 
bewilderment was so complete that she looked 
absolutely scared. I hastened to relieve her 
mind by saying : 

" You are speaking of the cards of invitation to 
Clementina's wedding, are you not, Tilly P Yes ; 
ours came this morning." 

" This day fortnight. Ha ! Very well ! Vert/ 
well ! '' (This with a nod of the head full of 
mysterious meaning.) "Mrs. Nixon means to 
wear a sky-blue moire ; and if silk velvet was 
suitable to the time of year, there's no reason on 
earth why she shouldn't have that. Money is no 
object. I have no doubt that Mrs. Hodgekinson 
will bedizen herself at a fine rate on the occasion, 
but Mrs. Nixon can cut out Mrs. Hodgekinson, I 
should hope ! A sky-blue moir^ and corn-flowers 
in her bonnet. Such is her present intention. 
But I heg you not to mention it to any of the 
Woolling people, for they would be quite capable 
of taking a mean advantage, and telling Mrs. 
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Hodgekinson. And then nothing would prevent 
that woman from wearing sky-blue and corn- 
flowers herself I " 

" And you, Tilly," said my mother, willing te 
divert the wrath which the mention of Mrs. 
Hodgekiilson always excited in our fair cousin's 
breast, '* what do you mean to wear on the great 
occasion? You and Henrietta are to be brides- 
maids, of course." 

Tilly's face was a study, aud, I confess, an 
utterly inscrutable one to me, as, drawing herself 
up with a jerk, she made answer : 

" Bridesmaids ? Of course. Oh, of course I 
At the wedding of pa's third daughter ! No 
doubt. And as to wearing,— what does it matter 
what / wear ! Miss Cudberry of Woolling used 
to be considered rather a feature in her own 
house, Mrs. George, so I don't wonder at your 
thinking she would be so still ; but you're sadly 
behind the times, I can assure you ! We have 
altered all that. The feature at WooUing is pa's 
third daughter, not Miss Cudberry. Oh dear, 
no!" 

To this speech there was no reply to be made ; 
— at least, none of a peaceable and conciliatory 
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nature. But fortunately our silence had no 
depressing effect on Tilly. She was in a state 
of surprising high spirits. I say " surprising," 
because it was but a short time ago that any 
reference to her sister's approaching marriage, 
and to what she was pleased to term " Mrs. 
Hodgekinson's son's disgraceful treachery" to 
herself, would have sufficed to make her assume 
an air of gloomy grandeur, as of one injured 
past redress. But now, although bitter and 
scornful, she was certainly not gloomy ! Indeed, 
she chattered on at so unmerciful a rate, was so 
vivacious and discursive, treated us to so manv 
anecdotes of her friends the Nixons (not entirely 
exempting them, however, from ridicule and 
censure ; she was too true a Cudberry at heart 
to spare any one altogether) that Judith fairly 
closed her eyes and gave a little groan, under the 
painful effort of trying to follow the vagaries of 
Tilly's erratic discourse. Mother and I listened 
quietly, occasionally exchanging a glance of 
amazement, and once or twice a faint smile 
flitted across mother's face. Smiles were so 
rare there now, that I felt almost grateful to 
Tilly for having called them up. 
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At length Tilly rose to go away. And having 
said " good-bye " graciously to me, and with pity- 
ing patronage to Mrs. Abram, she approached 
my mother's sofa, and, after an instant's hesi- 
tation, bent down and kissed her. 

" Good'hyQy Mrs. George,' ' she said, in a tone 
that was almost soft for her. Then she added, 
rather more debonnairly, " I dare say it may be 
some time before I see you again." 

" Why so, Tilly ? Are you going to cut us 
altogether P'' I asked laughingly. 

Tilly answered as though my mother had 
spoken. " No, Mrs. George ; / ain't going to 
cut you. If there is to be any cutting, it won't 
come from me ; — at least, as far as the Mortlands 
people are concerned. As to the Woolling people, 
— circumstances must wholly determine. The 
Woolling people must take their chance. I have 
sacrificed myself quite enough already for the 
Woolling people." 

And, with this mysterious speech, she took her 
departure. 

" I don't understand Tilly to-day at all," said 
my mother. 

"Oh donH you?" cried Mrs. Abram huskily, 
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and clasping her hands with fervour ; " I am so 
glad ! '* 

" For goodness' sake, why should you be glad 
of that, my dear Judith ? " asked my mother. 

"Oh, because — ^because I began to be afraid, 
dear, that, not understanding her, was all the fault 
of my poor brain. It is not so clear, at times, as 
it should be, I am aware. And do you know, 
Lucy, — I don't know whether it has ever hap- 
pened to you, or to Anne, — but really and truly 
when Miss Cudberry is talking, I very often don't 
know whether it's inside my own head, or out- 
side ! It's a very curious sensation, and I dare 
say cleverer persons than I am may not feel it ; 
but with me, I assure you that when I have been 
listening to Miss Cudberry for a little while, there 
comes a great buzzing in my ears, and my head 
swims, and I don't understand one syllable she is 
saying. I suppose," added poor Judith with a 
plaintive sigh, " it's his doing." 

It was close upon our dinner-hour, and 
we were still discussing Tilly's newly-developed 
emancipation from the family traditions, when 
grandfather came home alone. Donald, he said, 
had sent word that he should be detained in the 
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country, and might not be home until quite 
evening. Already, for a long time, Donald had 
taken on himself the more laborious part of 
grandfather's practice — nearly aU that lay 
amongst the very poor patients, for example, 
whom he gratuitously attended. It was, there- 
fore, a not infrequent occurrence for Donald to 
be absent during a great part of the day, and my 
mother and Mrs. Abram took it as a matter of 
course. For my own part, I could not help 
wondering whether Donald's prolonged absence 
might not be connected with the happening of 
the " strange thing " to which he had alluded in 
his note, and whether grandfather knew it, and 
what it was. I could not help, moreover, watch- 
ing grandfather's countenance, and I thought I 
detected on "it a certain amount of preoccupation. 
However, my own was, in truth, the only 
anxious face at table. Mother was cheerful in 
her quiet way, and made me repeat all Tilly 
Cudberry's odd sayings and doings for grand- 
father's amusement. He listened and laughed, 
and exclaimed at intervals, " What an incredible 
woman ! What a stupendous woman ! '* And 
when poor Mrs. Abram — with a lugubrious 
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reference to ''his'* adverse influence — dolefully 
related the mysterious experience she underwent 
during a long spell of Miss Cudberry's eloquence, 
and especially dwelt on her painful uncertainty 
as to whether the talking were outside or inside 
her own head, grandfather immensely gratified 
and relieved her, by saying, "My dear Judith, 
you are quite right. You have aptly described a 
sensation which Miss Cudberry's conversation 
has frequently produced in myself —only I have 
never been able to express it." 

After dinner, Mrs. Abram retired to her room ; 
mother had some shawls and cushions carried 
into the garden, and composed herself on a rustic 
bench with a book in her hand, and grandfather 
sat in his great chair, and closed his eyes for his 
customary after-dinner sleep. Grandfather was 
very old now, and needed rest. I was painfully 
restless, and ill at ease. I wandered about the 
shrubbery, or seated myself in the shadow of a 
tree,' only to rise and walk about again after a 
minute or two. At length, in my restless pacings 
to and fro, I came to the glass-door of the dining- 
room, which stood open to admit the sweet 
summer air, and as I paused, looking in, grand- 
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father's eyes unclosed and met mine, and lie 
beckoned me T^ith his hand. 

" Grandfather," said I, advancing to him, " do 
you know what the strange thing is which Donald 
tells me has happened P" 

" Why," he answered with a faint smile that 
just flitted across his face and was gone^ ''I think 
I do know. But it's a secret ! " 

" It is nothing painful — nothing that grieves 
you or Donald, is itp'* I asked, a good deal 
relieved by his manner. 

" Not at all ! not at all ! I never knew you 
curious before, little Nancy ! " He looked at me 
more searchingly than he had hitherto done, and 
then added in a graver tone, " It is a queer busi- 
ness, and may turn out to be all a fond imagina- 
tion on the part of Dodd ; but in any case it is 
best not to speak of it incautiously, I had special 
reasons for saying no word on the subject before 
your dear mother, for it would have touched upon 
the time of her great sorrow, and we cannot be 
too careful not to set that chord quivering." 

It was, indeed, no overstrained precaution on 
our part to avoid the least allusion — or, at all 
events, the least sudden allusion — to that dread- 
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ful period in mother's presence. A careless word 
might at any time have brought back the hys- 
terical convulsions which had so prostrated her 
strength. 

" Then/* said I, " this ' strange thing ' has 
reference in some way to— — " 

" To that time — to that time, little Nancy. 
Don't look so distressed, my child. It is nothing 
with which our feelings are much concerned after 
all." 

He bent down to caress the dog that lay at his 
feet, and said, as he played with the animal and 
stroked it, "Now you know, little Nancy, how 
certain people scolded me, and lectured me, and 
strove to show me the error of my ways, when I 
professed to have my suspicions of the precious 
* company ' and th« precious ^ city gentleman ' at 
the head of it ! "Well, wait awhile ! wait a while ! 
Suppose it should turn out that this Mr, Smith 
My child, what is the matter P" 

He had been talking on cheerfully, and in a 
half bantering tone, still stroking the dog ; but on 
lifting his eyes to my face his tone changed, and 
as he took my hand his own hand trembled. 

"Will they meet?" I cried. " Will Donald 
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come in contact with this man?" Then in a 
moment I was breathlessly pouring out the story 
of my interview with Gervase Lacer. I told him 
everything ; — Lacer's profession of repentance, 
and his promises of amendment ; then his jealousy 
and anger against Donald ; and, finally, my 
promise not to betray him, if he would leave our 
neighbourhood and seek to molest me no more. 
It had seemed so unlikely that Donald should 
cross his path in any way, that I had hoped 
Lacer might depart without seeing him. But 
now an unforeseen circumstance appeared to 
threaten the evil I so dreaded. Grandfather 
turned on me a face of wonder, but he did not 
interrupt me by a single word. When I had 
finished he said^ smoothing my hand reassuringly, 

"No, no ; no, no, my child ; don't fear for Donald. 
The scoundrel's threats make no impression on 
me. Such rascals don't talk of it beforehand 
when they mean mischie£ It was all said to 
frighten you. What a despicable villain it is ! " 
He uttered the last exclamation with sudden heat 
and violence. He had been speaking before in a 
pondering tone, with his head bent down. 

Sut I was far from feeling reassured. 
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" Oh/' I cried, " I would give the world that 
Oervase Lacer were fairly away from this place ! 
I cannot breathe freely whilst he is lingering 
here. And for mother's sake^ too " 

Grandfather suddenly rose up from his chair 
with more vigour of movement than I had seen 
in him for many a day, and rang so peremptory 
a peal at the beU, as brought Eliza to the dining- 
room door much quicker than was her wont. He 
then ordered that the pony should be harnessed, 
and the groom told to make ready to accompany 
his master at once. His orders were habitually 
obeyed with promptitude, but on this occasion an 
unusual degree of speed was infused into the 
groom's movements. 

" What will you say to me if I can get rid of 
this fellow at once ? Qet rid of him so that he 
shall never more trouble HorsinghamP I believe 
there is a way ! " said my grandfather. And 
then, without waiting for a reply, he hurried into 
the hall, where he stood, impatiently pulling on 
his driving gloves. 

The chaise was brought round so quickly that I 
had scarcely had time to ask any questions before 
grandfather stepped into the little vehicle. In 
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reply to my hurried word or two of inquiry, he 
merely said — 

" I believe there is a way, little Nancy. Tell 
your mother I am gone on business. When 
Donald comes back — ^if he returns before I do — 
say the same to him, and ask him to await my 
return for an explanation. Let no one be uneasy 
if I am late. God bless thee, child ; good-bye! " 

I heard him say to the groom, ''Take the 
nearest way to Market Diggleton,'' and then 
the chaise rolled away. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

It grew overcast, and began to rain. I could not 
go into the garden. I was so nervous and miser- 
able as I sat with my mother and Mrs. Abram in 
the long dining-room— mother always preferred 
that room in summer, because it opened on to the 
garden — that I feared they would observe it. As 
it grew later, mother said once or twice — 

" I wonder what can keep your grandfather so 
long ! I hope he is not over-tiring himself." 

I told her that he had warned us not to be 
uneasy if he were late. 

" Perhaps he has gone over to Woolling," she 
said. '^ Eliza tells me that he ordered the man to 
drive to Market Diggleton. That is not so very 
far from your Uncle Cudberry's house. I should 
not wonder at all if he were there. I'm sorry it 
has turned out such a bad night. Perhaps Mrs. 
Cudberry may send him home in their covered 
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vehicle. He would get wet through in the 
chaise." 

She had no apprehension that there was any- 
thing amiss. 

Nine o'clock came ; half-past nine ; ten^ and 
yet neither Donald nor my grandfather appeared. 
Judith set herself to conjure up a variety of evils 
which might have overtaken them. Perhaps the 
chaise had been upset. Perhaps the pony had 
broken his leg. Perhaps grandfather had been 
taken ill. Perhaps Mr, Cudberry's house was 
being burnt down, and Donald and the Doctor 
were remaining to assist in putting out the con- 
flagration ! 

" There will be no lack of water, at all events, 
Judith," said my mother. *'Hark how the 
rain is beating on the windows ! But pray 
don't exercise your imagination any more. You 
make one nervous. If anything were wrong, we 
should soon know it. Ill news travels apace." 

There came a loud ring at the haU door, which 
startled us all. It proved to be the groom, who 
appeared at the door of the dining-room, dripping 
wet, with a note in his hand. It contained a few 
lines in pencil addressed by my grandfather to 
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me, to the effect that Donald and grandfather 
were together, and quite safe and well ; but that 
there had been an accident,, and their medical 
assistance was needed. They might not return 
all night. Donald added a word or two : — "Pray 
go to rest, darling, and make your mother and 
Mrs. Abram do the same." 

I went into the kitchen to cross-question the 
groom. He had been particularly cautioned, he 
said, not to frighten Mrs. Furness. But he was 
to tell me that a gentleman had been found in 
Diggleton Wood, robbed, and badly hurt, and 
been carried into the Royal Oak Inn, which was 
the nearest house, and the doctor and Mr. Ayrlie 
were attending him. It was one of them London 
gentlemen who had been staying at Market Dig- 
gleton. He was an awfully rich gentleman, they 
did say, and all sorts of tales were going about, 
as to how much money he had been robbed of. 
The thief hadn't been caught yet. But the 
police were after him. The groom was greatly 
excited, and would have held forth all night if I 
would have remained to listen to him. But I 
left him to regale the ears of the other servants 
with the unwonted feast of news he had brought 
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home with him, and returned to urge my mother 
to go to bed. 

" I knew it ! " exclaimed Judith solemnly. 
" Didn't I say there had been some accident ? 
I've been feeling it in my bones all the evening! " 

I told mother the groom's story with as much 
steadiness and composure as I could muster, and 
begged her to go quietly to bed. 

It was more difficult to persuade Judith to do 
so. But at length she consented. The man was 
to sit up for his master. All the household was 
in a state of nervous excitement ; but fortunately 
I could depend on Eliza to be steady and quiet 
with my mother, and not to weary her with 
wordy conjectures, and the repetition of all the 
rumours which seemed to be springing up 
magically in the very midst of our quiet house- 
hold. For, by dint of talking the matter over 
amongst themselves, the servants had arrived at 
an extraordinary degree of circumetantiality in 
the narrative before the house was hushed for the 
night. 

By an early hour next morning the news 
had spread all over Horsingham. Retired as 
were our house and our ways of life, fifty different 
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rumours penetrated to us. It seemed as if they 
were carried in the air. I had passed a sleepless 
night, and arose soon after it was light, to watch 
for grandfather's return. Mother was still sleep- 
ing, when at length I heard the sound of wheels 
and ran out trembling and eager. 

Grandfather was alone. But a glance at his 
face showed me that there was nothing to fear 
for Donald. He waved his hand encouragingly 
as soon as he saw me. He was in a vehicle 
which I recognised as belonging to the Royal 
Oak, and was driven by Dodd's ostler. 

What follows was narrated to me by my grand- 
father, and I give it as nearly as possible in his 
own words. 

"I drove," he said, "to the inn at Market 
Diggleton. It was growing dusk when I reached 
it, and was darker than usual at that hour, by 
reason of the sky being overcast with clouds. On 
demanding to speak with ^ Mr. Smith,' I was told 
he was out. I was prepared to be told so, and 
said to the waiter that I knew Mr. Smith denied 
himself to most people, but that my business was 
urgent, and I positively must see him. I would 
take no refusal. The man knew me, and assured 
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me that he was not deceiving me. ' Mr. Smith 

went to W thia morning, sir/ he said. ' He 

may be back to-night, or he may not. I can't 
say. If you don't believe me, you can go and 
look in his rooms.' He threw open the door, 
first of a sitting-room, and then of a bed-room^ 
and I saw that they were empty. I asked, if 
Mr. Smith came back that night, at what hour 
he would do so, and was told at about eight. A 
coach that plied between W r- and Horsing- 
ham woulS bring him to within a mile of Market 
Diggleton, and he would then walk to the inn. 

" I was now rather at a loss what to do. Aftet 
a little deliberation, I resolved to go to Dodd's 
house, and endeavour to speak with him. He 
was within, and he and hie good wife gave me a 
hearty welcome. He had been expecting to see 
Mr. Ayrlie, he said. Mr. Ayrlie had promised 
to look in at the Royal Oak that afternoon, as 
he would be visiting some poor patients, farm 
labourers, not far from Diggleton's End. But 
he had not yet appeared. Dodd was a good deal 
perplexed in his mind, and by degrees, during 
the frequent absences of his wife, who was busy 
with her household affairs, he confided to me the 
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cause of his perplexity. He had certain suspi- 
cions regarding Mr. Smith. Mr, Ayrlie had 
laughed at him at first, but it appeared that the 
strength of his (Dodd's) persuasion had some- 
what availed at last. For Mr. Ayrlie, after 
warning him over and over again to be cautious, 
had at length consented to come and talk the 
matter over, and try to devise some means of 
getting at the truth. * You see, sir,' said Dodd, 
* this Mr. Smith fought uncommon shy of Horsing- 
ham folks ; would see none of 'em if he could help 
it. That didn't look like being on the square. 
But I had had a glimpse of him once or twice bj'- 
chance. And I had heard his voice one day in 
the inn-yard at Market Diggleton, and I'd 
dodged him here and there, and watched him, 
after I began to have my suspicions, and the 
notion I had in my head grew stronger and 
stronger.' But it presently appeared that Dodd's 
interests in the matter conflicted with his search 
for truth, for he confessed to me that he wanted 
to sell his fields to the ' Company,' and that Mr. 
Smith's favour or opposition would be all-import- 
tant to him in that negotiation. * Sometimes I'm 
tempted to think I must be cracked to harbour 
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such a suspicion. But then at other times it 
takes hold upon me so strong — specially if I'm 
lying awake o'nights — that I feel as if I must 
rise up then and there and take steps m the 
matter.' " 

•* But to what," said I, interrupting my grand- 
father, " did Dodd's suspicions point ?" 

" You will hear, Anne," he answered gravely. 
And then resumed : " Greatly to Dodd^s surprise, 
I told him that I believed I held in my hands 
a clue which might lead to the discovery of the 
truth, but that suecese depended on our acting 
with caution ; and that above all no hint of 
danger must be allowed- to reach the ears of 
* Mr. Smith.' I declined to tell Dodd any parti- 
culars of my plan for the present ; and he declared 
he was willing to trust to my wisdom in the 
matter. By this time it was past eight o'clock. 
The rain had come an, and the night was very 
dark. I had resolved to return to the inn at 
Market Diggleton before going home, being 
unwilling to lose the chance of seeing the man I 
was in search of that night. It was, of course, 
possible, indeed likely, that he would remain at 
W .all night ; but, as I have said, I would 
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not lose a chance* Alice tried to persuade me ta 
let their horse be put to a covered cart they use 
for marketing, and to drive to Market Diggle- 
ton in that, as she declared I should be wet to 
the skin in my own little open chaise. But I 
refused, being unwilling to lose more time. I 
had plenty of wraps, and Bodd lent me a great 
macintosh cape, and, after all, I'm not reduced to 
being afraid of a shower of rain. So I declared 
myself ready to start. But all the discussion had 
taken up time. It had taken some time, too, 
although not a great deal, to get the groom to 
move from the comfortable kitchen of the Royal 
Oak, where he was being entertained with un- 
limited hospitality. Altogether it must have 
been hard upon nine o'clock before the chaise 
was ready. My servant had scarcely gathered 
the reins in his hand, when a man came running 
breathless into the stable-yard, all wet, and 
splashed with the mire of the road. Assistance 
was needed at once ! A man was lying badly 
hurt in Diggleton Wood. Maybe he was mur- 
dered. They must send a mattress and some 
men to help carry him. And some one with a 
lantern. Mr. Ayrlie, the doctor, was there, and 
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said tiiey'd best cany him to the Royal Oak, as 
Hwas the nearest house. Haste, haste ! 

" Alice behayed very well. She was quick and 
quiet, and peremptorily hushed down her two 
foolish serving-women, who began to cry and 
clap their hands hysterically. In almost as short 
a time as it takes to tell it you, quite a proces- 
sion started from the Royal Oak, carrying a 
mattress and blankets to sling it by, and with 
Dodd himself at their head, bearing a big stable- 
lantern. I believe I was the only man left about 
the place. But my old legs could not keep pace 
with the speed the others were making. 'At 
least,' said I to Alice, who now that the necessity 
for action was over, was looking very faint and 
scared, ' at least, this poor fellow will be well 
looked after, whoever he is. Whatever could be 
done for him, Donald would be sure to do.' Then 
we waited, with what outward composure we 
might. It was really a short time, although it 
seemed long enough to us, before the party 
returned, bearing on the mattress a form covered 
up and sheltered from the rain as far as was 
practicable. Dodd still led the way with the 
lantern, and beside the bearers of the mattress 
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walked Donald. Dodd had already told him of 
ray presence at the Royal Oak, and he greeted 
me with outstretched hand, saying in a low voice, 
* I'm afraid this is a bad business.' * Is he dead ?' 
I asked. Donald shook his head slightly. Do 
you guess, Anne, whose that maimed figure was 
that was laid on a bed under Dodd's roof, with 
Donald ministering to him and tending him ? 
I see the answer in your white face. Our first 
business — Donald's and mine — was to ascertain 
the extent of the injuries he had received. I had 
the room cleared of all save Dodd, who assisted 
us, and we proceeded to make our examination. 
He had been robbed. The pockets of an overcoat 
he wore were rifled. His watch was gone, but 
the broken chain was still attached to his waist- 
coat. The robber must have done his work in 
fear of interruption and detection, for everything 
bore marks of extreme haste. The injured man 
lay perfectly insensible under our hands. He 
had been * garotted,' as the word is ; rendered 
insensible by a drug, and then brutally beaten. 
He had received a frightful blow on the back of 
the head, a blow evidently given by a heavy 
blunt instrument. I spare you all the painful 
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details. In removing his clothes, I found a little 
pocket-book, or portfolio, in an inner pocket. 
Your description immediately came into my mind. 
I opened the pocket-book and found there — ^your 
letter. The little leather case contained nothing 
else. I sent Dodd out of the room to ask for 
something of which we had need, and the moment 
he was gone, I took from my note-book, in which 
it had lain, unknown to any one, for many a day, 
a torn greasy scrap of paper. I smoothed the 
letter out, and laid my torn scrap to it. As I had 
expected, they fitted nearly perfectly. * Look 
here, Donald,' said I. 'Do you recognise this?' 
It was the scrap of oily paper on which the thief 
who had robbed him in that very house on the 
night we have all such deep cause to remember, 
had wiped his fingers. Donald knew it at once, 
and looked at me in speechless amazement. 

* Then,' said he at length, almost in a whisper, 

* Dodd was right ! And the wretched man 
before us is no other than the disguised Metho- 
dist parson ! He must have been then flying 
from detection, and doubtless made one of the 
horde of blackguards of all sorts and classes 
which the races annually cause to swarm into 
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Horsingham. But who could have conceived — 
who could have dreamt, of finding such a one in 
the position of this Smith ?' 

" ' That is not his onlj' aliaSy Donald/ I said. 
* There is yet another name he is known by in 
Horsingham ; whether that be his own or not, 
God knows ! He was once called here — Gervase 
Lacer/ 

** I then related to him, as briefly and clearly 
as I could, the story of your meeting with him ; 
and told him that the circumstances of his having 
in his possession a letter written by you, first put 
me on the right track for discovering his identity 
with the itinerant preacher. I had picked up, 
and carefully preserved, the torn scrap of your 
letter — I hardly knew why myself ; certainly not 
foreseeing what it was to lead to — and had said 
no word about it to any one. I would you coidd 
have seen our dear Donald, child, by that bed- 
side! After the first moment, he put aside 
everything but the plain duty which lay before 
him. There was no room for wrath or vengeance 
in his heart at that time. The man was lying 
maimed and injured before him, dependent on 
Donald's skill and care for life itself, and he 
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nobly fulfilled the noble duties of his calling. I 
felt proud and thankful to know that mj dear 
child's child was to be the wife of such a man ! " 

" God bless him ! " I sobbed out. I was blinded 
by tears. 

Grandfather then told me that, after a hurried 
consultation between them, he and Donald had 
decided to say nothing for the present to Dodd of 
their discovery. The greatest confusion reigned 
in the house. Servants were running hither and 
thither, carrying the wildest reports to and fro. 
All Alice's energy and sense barely sufficed to 
keep a semblance of order. Up to a very late 
hour groups of people kept coming into the bar, 
and the excitement caused a great consump- 
tion of liquor. Presently, Mr. Ward, the London 
engineer, who had been staying at Market 
Diggleton on behalf of the " Company," arrived. 
He was greatly shocked at the dreadful occur- 
rence, but did not waste many . words. His 
chief anxiety was to discover the ruffian who 
had committed the crime. He was very ener- 
getic, and infused something like energy even 
into the phlegmatic rural constable for whom 
Alice had long ago expressed so profound 
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a contempt. No money was to be spared, said 
Mr. Ward, and no trouble. 

" Has suspicion fallen upon any one P" I asked. 

*' I don't know, child. I heard some vague 
rumour. I could not concern myself with that. 
Donald and I had hands and head fully occupied 
with our wretched patient." 

"Is there — is there danger, grandfather? — 
Danger to life P" 

"Anne, there is danger, — great danger. The 
unfortunate wretch has been badly hurt. He 
was still insensible when I came away. He may 
perhaps never recover consciousness." 

" Oh, it is terrible ! " 

" It is terrible ; — ^but — ought we to wish to 
prolong such a life ? " 

" Oh, but time — ! Time to repent, to do 
better 1 Think of being hurled, at one blow, into 
the awful gulf of the hereafter ! " 

I was terribly agitated, and grandfather soothed 
me, and was tenderly patient with me as he had 
been in my childish days. After a while I grew 
calmer, and could be considerate for the dear 
old man who was so unselfishly considerate for 
others. I made him go and lie down. He was 
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very weary. As for myself, although I had 
passed a sleepless night, I was utterly unable to 
rest. Grandfather had insisted, before going to 
his own room, that I should retire to mine. I 
consented, chiefly to avoid the pain of being 
questioned. The house was beginning to be 
astir, and I dreaded to meet Judith, and yet 
more to have to reply to my mother's inquiries. 
I had not fortitude enough to bear them as yet ; 
for, above all things, it was necessary that mother 
should continue to believe that the victim of this 
crime was a mere stranger to us. I think that 
an abrupt communication of the truth might have 
killed her. She could never, to the end of her 
life, bear even a passing allusion to the old days 
at Water-Eardley, and those who had been asso- 
ciated with those days, without the keenest pain 
of mind. 

I lay weeping and trembling on my bed. Old 
memories, which had seemed to be obliterated 
from my brain, came thronging back to me. The 
ghosts of departed days came and looked at me 
with eyes full of almost unendurable pathos. I 
felt an anguish of compassion for the man who 
lay upon his bed of pain a detected criminal, — 
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the man who had once held my hand and asked 
me to be his wife, and whom I^ in my girlish 
folly and ignorance, playing with a mighty 
passion as a child might play with fire, had once 
fancied that I loVed ! 

It was bright, broad day, and the sun was 
shining on the world, and the leayes and grass 
still sparkled with the tremulous diamonds of last 
night's rain, when Donald came home. 

I heard him enter, and stole down to meet him. 
He was just entering the study when I came 
along the passage, and whispered his name. He 
turned and took my hand, and led me into the 
room. I could not speak, but I looked at him, 
and I felt my lips quivering beyond all power of 
mine to control. 

" Darling I '' he said very solemnly, " my own 
dear love, it is all over. He is dead." 

Then he opened his arms, and let me weep my 
heavy heart out on his breast. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

The public excitement in Horsingham was in- 
tense. The crime itself — in its special circum- 
stances — was an unprecedented one in our neigh- 
bourhood. Horsingham had not had the honour 
of contributing so enthralling an item of news to 
the daily press for many a long year, if, indeed, 
it ever had done so. But in our own neigh- 
bourhood one of the greatest sources of interest, 
and which seemed to add a hideous relish to the 
eagerness (always hideous enough to me) with 
which all particulars of the crime were sought 
out and discussed, was the fact that the murdered 
man had been the rich " city gentleman," who 
was so influential in the " Company " that was to 
make so many people's fortunes in Horsingham. 

Heaven forgive me if I wrong them, but I 
used to think at the time, that the knots of 
gossiping idlers who, at all times and seasons^ 
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and in all manner of places, were to be found 
discussing the dreadful event, would fain have 
had yet more horrors to gloat over; and that 
if a financial " smash," as they termed it, — in 
other words, the ruin of many families, — could 
have been the result of the victim's death, their 
excitement would have been more pleasurable 
than painful. But no such thing happened, at 
least so far as Horsingham folks ever knew. I 
had to school myself to hear the event discussed 
in all sorts of tones, by all sorts of people. Two 
brave faithful men were ready and willing to 
screen me from the pain such discussions caused 
me ; but they could not do so altogether. Some- 
thing — much — I had to tear, which neither 
Donald nor grandfather could spare me. Thank 
Heaven, my mother was spared entirely. It was 
not so difficult a task as it seemed at first, to shut 
out from her the rumours with which the town 
was ringing. Newspapers she never read. Our two 
old servants were faithful and discreet, and few 
strangers were ever admitted into mother's pre- 
sence. Poor Judith had a dim idea — ^born of the 
true affection which made her observant of us all 
— that the murder had been a severer trial to 
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me, had affected me more powerfully than it had 
affected others. She watched me pityingly; 
woidd timidly stroke my hair, or press my hand 
when she thought herself unobserved, and made 
efforts to turn aside the conversation whenever it 
approached that topic in my presence. That her 
efforts were generally unintelligible to third 
persons, and that they consequently had no effect 
save to cause various persons to enter into elabo- 
rate recapitulations of the most harrowing details, 
under the impression that she had not understood 
their previous statements, — all this was not her 
fault. And I was none the less grateful for the 
simple attachment which prompted her attempts. 
Due and well-directed inquiries elicited infor- 
mation which put the police on the track of the 
robber who had given so tragic a fame to the 
peaceful thickets of Diggleton Wood. A man 
had been several times to the inn where Mr. 
Smith was staying to ask for him — a shabby, 
drunken, evil-looking fellow. On two occasions 
he had seen Mr. Smith and spoken with him, and 
one of the waiters had seen him coimting money 
in hi8 hand as he went away. Mr. Smitii had 
given orders that the man was to be admitted 
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wheneyer lie came. This order liad excited a 
good deal of surprise among the servants of the 
inn at the time, more especially as Mr. Smith 
seemed to dislike the fellow, and once a loud 
altercation had taken place between them. 
When the servants entered the room, Mr. Smith 
had appeared to be soothing his strange visitor, 
who looked angry and sullen. The latter had 
not been seen in the neighbourhood since the 
murder. 

He was traced by the description given of him 

by the inn servants to W , where he had 

again sought Mr. Smith on the very day that the 
crime was committed. It was supposed that he 
had then gained information as to the way by 
which his unfortunate victim would return to 
Market Diggleton, and had waylaid him with 
intent to rob him. Murder had probably not 
been his object at all. Many persons came for- 
ward to testify that they had seen this man wan- 
dering about the neighbourhood. One person 
was able to say who he was. This witness was 
William Hodgekinson, who declared that the 
drunken fellow who had haunted the Market 
Diggleton inn could from the description be no 
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other than Flower, our former groom, who (as 
may be remembered) had applied to Farmer 
Hodgekinson to get him a situation, and had 
been repulsed. Yet it seemed at first sight in- 
credible that such a small poor creature as Flower 
was, weakened too by disease and intemperance, 
should have been ajple to overpower a vigorous 
man like the supposed Mr. Smith. But there 
was irrefragable evidence to prove that Smith 
had been stupefied by means of chloroform. 

There were no means of tracing any of the 
stolen property. The watch had been found the 
next morning not far from the scene of the 
crime. The robber had probably thrown it 
away, fearing, on second thoughts, that it might 
lead to his detection. What amount of ready 
cash the murdered man had about him was never 
known. He was known to carry considerable 
sums on his person, and was rather ostentatious 
in the display of his money. 

From the first moment the rumour reached me 
I had a firm conviction that Flower was the 
guilty man. And my conviction was shared by 
my grandfather. Donald hesitated to come so 
absolutely to the same conclusion. 
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" Ah," said my grandfather, " that is because 
you don't know the villain as well as Anne and 
I know him." 

" A man may be a villain, and yet stop short 
of murder." 

"I tell you there was no stopping short for 
such as he. I remember so well saying to poor 
George when he first engaged this ill-omened 
wretch, ' What ! he comes to you furnished with 
a diploma from the high school of perdition ! ' 
Alas ! I spoke more truly than I knew." 

However it be, the truth has not yet been 
revealed, and in all likelihood never will be. 
Flower was never seen in our neighbourhood 
more. A warrant was taken out against him, 
and search was made, but he was never captured. 
Some said he had escaped to America. Others 
surmised that he had drowned himself. (This 
latter story arose simply from the fact that about 
that time the body of a man was found in the 
Thames, and remained for some time unclaimed 
and unrecognised.) One favourite legend was 
that he had got away to the Continent, and was 
80 highly valued there for his knowledge of race- 
horses, that a number of powerful and illustrious 
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personages had combined, although thoroughly cog- 
nisant of the crime he had committed, to shield 
him from the pursuit of the EngUsh law, in order 
to profit by his rare skill and experience. 

I know that for many and many a year the 
thought that the guilty undetected wretch who 
did the brutal deed might be wandering about 
the world, might be in the same country, in the 
same town, with myself — that I might rest my 
gaze upon him, and suspect nothing of the hor- 
rible weight of crime that lay upon his soul — 
haunted me like a hideous crime. I would wake 
in the night season cold and shuddering with 
the horror of that thought, which seemed to have 
pierced my sleep like a sword. I touch as 
slightly as I can upon all that. Even now the 
remembrance of it chills and oppresses me. 

I believe that, except my grandfather, Donald, 
and myself, no one suspected the identity of 
" Mr. Smith " with Gervase Lacer. If there 
were in Horsingham another who guessed, or 
knew it, it may have been Matthew Kitchen. 
But this is a mere surmise of mine. Matthew 
kept his own counsel ; and if he knew the secret, 
the world was never the wiser. 
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In the first moments of the shock that had 
come upon us, I remember very well that I had 
a special dread of my uncle's family. What the 
Cudberrys would say and do I dared not con- 
template, and I feared I should never be able to 
nerve myself sufficiently to face their pitiless 
comments and their insatiable curiosity. But 
it chanced that they displayed comparatively 
little interest in the topic with which the whole 
neighbourhood was ringing, and that for two 
reasons: the first was, that their attention was 
naturally much engrossed by Clementina's mar- 
riage, now close at hand ; and the second was an 
unexpected event, which I must chronicle in due 
course. 

I had been especially invited to the wedding 
at WooUing, and had given a half promise to be 
present. But I now felt that such an effort 
was impossible to me, and Donald and my grand- 
father agreed in saying that it was out of the 
question. To my mother little explanation of 
my change of plan was needed. She found it 
quite natural that I should be imwilling to enter 
a scene of boisterous merriment just then ; 
although she little knew — thank Heaven ! — 
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what deeply painful reason •! had to shrink from 
such a gathering. But to the Oudberrys it was 
very difficult to make an acceptable excuse. At 
last my grandfather cut matters short by saying 
thaty as my doctor, he did not mean to allow me 
to risk any excitement. I had been ailing and 
nervous of late, he declared, and might possibly 
spoil the mirth of the party, and mar the occa- 
sion by fainting, or having to go to bed with 
a violent headache, or some equally disagreeable 
proceeding. This threat availed. 

" Lord bless'ee, my love ! " said Aunt Cud- 
berry, " don't you come here to be fainting, or 
anything of that sort. For with all I have to 
do, and Mrs. Hodgekinson's stern eye upon the 
pastry — to say nothing of my natural feelings 
for Clementina, poor thing ! — I coidd not endure 
one grain more worry. It would turn the scale, 
and break the camel's back, love — ^ani so I 
tell you." 

Poor Clemmy and her bridegroom were really 
disappointed, and I was sorry to vex them. So 
sorry was I, that I promised to go to Woolling 
the evening before the wedding to see the trussd, 
as Uncle Cudberry called his daughter's outfit; 
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to behold the glories of the breakfast-tAble^ laid 
out ready to receive the good things which cost 
Aunt Cudberry such toil of body and anxiety of 
mind ; to say a kind word of good wishes to the 
bridal pair ; and to present a little wedding gift 
from each member of the household at Mortlands. 
They were all very simple presents except 

m 

Donald's, who gave a really handsome piece of 
plate. But I must do Clemmy the justice to say 
that she showed no peculiar delight in or pre- 
ference for the costliest gift. She was genuinely 
touched and gratified at having been remem- 
bered by each one of us separately ; and she sent 
a special message of thanks to Mrs. Abram for 
her offering of several pairs of knitted muffatees 
of fleecy wool. These articles were oppressive to 
look upon in the sultry summer weather; but 
then, as Judith observed, the winter would cer- 
tainly come round again, and it was well to be 
prepared. 

I had made it an express condition of my visit 
that no stranger should be present — ^not even 
Mrs. Hodgekinson. No one but the Cudberry 
family, and of course William Hodgekinson, who 
was so soon to become my cousin. Grandfather 
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and Donald were to come and fetch, me early in 
the evening. 

The day passed off very well. Henrietta was 
the only sour drop amidst the general sweetness. 
But no ,one much minded her. She did not dare 
to be very offensive in words when her father 
was present, so she was reduced to exhibiting her 
disdain of her future brother-in-law by express- 
ive sniffs and shrugs, and wide stares of affected 
amazement whenever he lapsed into any very 
broad rusticity in his talk. To me she was 
reserved and lofty, which mood suited me very 
well, as it dispensed me from the necessity of 
conversing much with her. So that altogether 
the day passed off very well, as I have said. 

Grandfather and Donald arrived about half- 
past five o'clock. Aunt and Uncle Cudberry 
received them more than graciously. Henny 
thawed a little on their coming, and performed 
a waltz with variations on the pianoforte before 
tea, which reduced us all to absolute speechless- 
ness for full five minutes after it was finislied. 
But I suppose that was no uncommon effect of 
Henny's performances, and for aught I know 
may have been the very one she intended to pro^ 
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duce ; for she appeared quite satisfied, and took 
her seat at the tea-table in very tolerable good- 
humour. 

We had got about half-way through the meal, 
when wheels were heard approaching the house. 
Then the gate creaked, and footsteps crushed 
the gravel of the garden-path. 

" Who on earth can this be P " cried Aunt 
Oudberry with one of her indescribable grimaces, 
and a doleful tone of voice. 

As this was a question no one of us could 
answer, we went on with our tea, and said 
nothing. Presently there was a strange sound 
of hustling and scuffling in the hall, and a sup- 
pressed voice, which yet was distinctly audible to 
us, and appeared to proceed from immediately 
outside the sitting-room door, was heard to say, 
" Do as I tell you. Say it, you booby ! " 

Upon this the door was thrown violently open, 
and Daniel of the ruddy locks entering with a 
plunge as though he had been pushed from 
behind, announced in a loud tone of voice, " Mr. 
and Mrs. Whiffles ! " 

There was a sudden and imnatural silence 
among us, and, as it were, a dead pause of ex- 
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pectation, until there appeared in the doorway 
Mr. Whiffles with Tilly Oudberry on his arm, 
when Aunt Cudberry immediately uttered an 
extraordinary sound more like a squeak than a 
scream, and Uncle Oudberry sprang from his 
chair, all with one jerk, like a Jack-in-the-box, 
and stood staring at them speechlessly. 

Never shall I forget the apparition of the 
strangely-assorted couple that now advanced 
into the centre of the room. 

Tilly was dressed in bright lilac silk, with a 
white bonnet and white gloves much too long for 
her. She had replaced her favourite hollyhocks 
by a mass of white flowers — chiefly orange- 
blossoms — which looked as though they had 
been collected from several milliners' shops, and 
not bought all at once, being heterogeneous in 
style and make. Her eyes were very bright 
and very wide open. Her face was of a fiery 
red hue, by no means mitigated by the coat- 
ing of powder she had spread over it with a 
bold and unsparing hand. Her whole aspect 
breathed a mixture of energy, triumph, and 
defiance. 

Mr. Whiffles, on the other hand, was subdued. 
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not to say abject, in appearance. His attire was 
new, and comprised, I should think, nearly every 
colour of the rainbow. He wore a pair of the 
light yellow gloves, which I remembered as a 
speciality of his toilet, but on this occasion the 
light yellow gloves were clean. His breast-pin 
I am afraid to describe. Had the stones in it 
been real, I should suppose they would have 
been worth several thousand pounds. He carried 
a shining hat in one hand, and a large white 
handkerchief in the other ; and he used the 
handkerchief at frequent intervals, in the manner 
of a mop all over his face. Tilly's hand rested 
on his arm, but in truth it seemed rather that she 
was supporting him — or, at all events, regulating 
his movements — for she drew him forward with 
an obvious tug into a commanding position 
whence she coidd survey us all, and looking 
round with elation in her eye, exclaimed in a 
sonorous voice, " Well, ma and pa, I am now 
Matilda Whiffles ! " 

Aunt Cudberry repeated the squeak, but it 
now came muffled from behind her handkerchief. 
No one else m,oved an eye-lash. To a disinte- 
rested observer, had any such been present, we 
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must all have presented the appearance of being 
spell-bound. 

"I am, in fact," pursued Tilly with fresh 
emphasis, " Mrs, Whiffles ! And this *' — pre- 
senting him by pushing him slightly forward 
and then drawing him towards her again — "is 
Mr. Whiffles. I do hope, pa and ma, that the 
Cudberrys will make up their minds to receive 
him properly and in a becoming spirit. In point 
of position, the Cudberrys have nothing to say ; 
their tongues are tied on that score by the 
approaching alliance of a Cudberry of Woolling 
— although but the third daughter — with Mrs. 
Hodgekinson's son ! But as far as that goes, 
pa and ma, I have long said that we must move 
with the times ; and I feel quite friendly myself, 
and so does Mr. Whiffles, towards all the Cud- 
berrys.'' 

Mr. Whiffles's head shook violently from side 
to side ; but in some half-audible murmurings he 
appeared to confirm his wife's statement. Still 
none of the rest of the party appeared able to 
utter a word. Henrietta had turned livid — ^I 
suppose from indignation. Clemmy and young 
Hodgekinson had squeezed themselves close to- 
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gether at one side of the table, and looked as 
frightened as a couple of school children who 
witness the spectacle of a comrade in disgrace, 
and are conscious that fortune rather than merit 
has saved themselves from the like. Aunt Cud- 
berry's face was completely muffled in her hand- 
kerchief, and her husband remained staring at his 
daughter Tilly with an utterly wooden and ex- 
pressionless countenance. 

<* We were married this morning," pursued the 
bride, continuing to affi*ont the discouraging 
silence of her parents with a dauntless energy 
which really was almost heroic, " at the church 
of St. James and St. John, by the Reverend 
Morgan Jones. Mrs. Nixon was present, and 
Mr. Nixon gave away the bride. We start this 
evening by the coach for a short tour of one 
week, after which we return to take possession 
of our own house in the High Street, Horsing- 
ham. I am aware, pa and ma, that you may 
consider yourselves to have some cause of com- 
plaint against me for not having informed you of 
my engagement, and asked your consent. But 
the truth is, it was sudden; extremely sudden," 
— ^Mr. Whiffles here gave the queerest little 
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gasping cough, and mopped his face violently, — 
"and, besides, I thought it very likely that 
obstacles might be raised and opposition at- 
tempted by the Cudberrys. But really if I had 
depended on the Cudberrys, instead of acting a 
little for myself, I might never have got married 
at all ! Mr. Whiffles's business prospects are very 
good ; his connection is increasing, and he is 
patronised by the first people in the county. 
The house is nicely furnished and cheerful, with 
windows looking both ways up and down the 
High Street. There is a private entrance, and as 
to a slight smell of stables, that can scarcely be 
an objection to a Cudberry of WooUing, whose 
bedroom has overlooked the farm-yard ever since 
she can remember ! Mr. Whiffles is extremely 
steady, has obliging manners, and is wishful to 
conciliate. As to difierences of birth and edu- 
cation, he is fully aware of them, but feels that 
a matrimonial connection with the Cudberrys 
will give him a position which he is quite certain 
to do his best to maintain." 

To hear Tilly, as it were, appraising her hus- 
band like an auctioneer, as unconcernedly as 
though the poor man were a thousand miles 
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away, and speaking of her father, and mother, 
and sisters, and brother to their faces as the 
" Cudberrys," was a truly amazing thing. Her 
last sentence, however, had been too much for 
my uncle. He broke his silence with a tremen- 
dous oath, which made every one start as though 
a pistol-shot had been fired amongst us ; and then 
roared out at the full pitch of his voice, " A ma- 
trimonial connection with the Cudberrys ! Curse 
his brazen impudence ! " 

It seemed as though the spell were snapped all 
of a sudden ; every one began talking at once. 
Henny scolded, Aunt Cudberry cried, my uncle 
swore, William Hodgekinson remonstrated and 
tried to comfort Clem my, who kept whimpering 
helplessly and exclaiming, " Oh don't please ! oh 
don't please ! " over and over again, without 
apparently knowing in the least what she was 
saying. 

Throughout the whole scene I felt the sincerest 
pity for one actor in it — and that was Mr. 
Whiffles. His embarrassment and confusion, and 
his strong sense of cutting but a sorry figure, and 
his evident inability to hit upon any method of 
asserting himself and improving his position, 
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really moved my compassion. But when Uncle 
Cudberry began to swear, a gleam came into Mr. 
Whiffles's eye. lie raised his head and looked 
round him. When Uncle Cudberry continued 

• 

to let off volley after volley of oaths — which he 
did in the oddest waj^ as though they dropped 
from his mouth without his will or foreknowledge, 
like the toads and snakes from the lips of the girl 
in the fairy tale — Mr. Whiffles shook off his wife's 
arm, and advanced with an air of resolution to his 
father-in-law. The change in his demeanour was 
so marked that it arrested imcle's attention in the 
full torrent of his wrath. There was a pause. 
Mr. Whiffles cleared his throat, twitched his 
head, pulled up his shirt collar, and said in a 
mild, mournful voice, singularly at variance with 
the words he uttered, "Now look here, Mr. 
Cudberry of WooUing, this is all dam nonsense ! 
It is upon my soul, you know. What's the use 
of your flaring up like this, Mr. Cudberry ? I 
didn't want to come here at all. I'd a dam sight 

^ rather not, in point of fact ; but Miss Cud , 

I mean my wife, she would come, you know. 
My plan would have been to have wrote a few 
lines to the family announcing the — event — 
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announcing the event, and leaving it free to the 
family to come and see ns or to leave it alone, 
according as it suited their book, if I may be 
allowed to make use of such an expression. But 

now Miss Cud 1 mean Mrs. Whiffles — ^has 

had her own way, and I hope she likes it. I 
have no wish to intrude 'ere or helsewhere, Mr. 
Cudbierry of Wool ling. I meet conciliation with 
conciliation, but I won't stand being bullied ; 
'specially when it ain't my fault. I didn't want 

to marry Miss Cud at least, of course, I 

don't mean that ; but what I've got to say is, 
that I didn't begin it." 

" Circumstances,'^ put in Tilly, with intense 
emphasis, and no whit abashed by her bride- 
groom's singular defence of himself, "cir- 
cumstances threw us together, in the first 
place." 

" Yes, " pursued Mr. Whiffles, " circumstances 
over which /'d no control. Tour daughter 's old 
enough to know her own mind. And though 
your family may be as ^^wteel as Queen Victory's, 
still family ain't everythink. I can keep your 
daughter like a lady, and I intend to it. And 
the long and the short of it is, that your flaring 
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up in this way, Mr. Cudberry of Woolling, is — 
dam nonsense. Ton my soul, it is ! " 

This speech appeared somewhat to raise Mr. 
Whiffles in Uncle Cudberry's opinion. He ceased 
to growl and mutter, and, turning away, walked 
once or twice up and down the room. Donald 
and my grandfather, after a whispered word or 
two with me, drew Uncle aside and began talking 
to him in a low voice. Meanwhile I crossed the 
room to Tilly, who was standing quite isolated, 
and looking very flushed and flustered in her 
bridal finery, and gave her my hand. " You and 
I have no quarrel, at all events, Tilly," said I. 

" Miss Fumess," exclaimed Mr. Whiffles with 
enthusiasm, " I am grateful to you for your kind- 
ness to Mrs. W. You are a lady from the crown 
of your head to the sole of your foot. Miss Fur- 
ness, and I never, in the whole course of my 
existence, had the 'appiness to see you looking so 
remarkably and uncommonly well as you are 
looking at this moment ! " 

Grandfather now came up, and began talking 
gently and gravely to Tilly. He pointed out to 
her that her parents were naturally aggrieved 
and hurt at the manner of her marriage. " We 
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won't say anything about the choice you have 
made, because that is a point on which I think 
no one has a right to interfere with you at your 
age. And because I think and hope that your 
marriage may turn out to be a satisfactory one, 
when this little breeze has blown over. But 
your father and mother have a right to expect 
some soft word from you, some expression of 
sorrow at having offended them. Don't you 
agree with me, Mr. Whiffles ?" 

Mr. Whiffles was all humility to my grand- 
father, and was ready to agree to anything he 
might say. Between them, they persuaded 
Tilly to sue for her father's forgiveness, which 
she did with a good deal of rigidity, and a 
good many allusions to the exemplary manner in 
which she was sacrificing her own feelings, and 
to the pattern of filial piety she was setting in 
condescending to ask pardon at all. 

By degrees, Mr. Cudberry was — not softened, 
that is certainly not the right word, but — 
brought to say that what couldn't be cured must 
be endured, and that he hoped Tilly wouldn't 
live to repent having made a fool of herself. To 
Mr. Whiffles he merely said with a portentous 
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look, " I'm glad to find you've some pluck about 
you. Tou*ll want it," 

Mrs. Cudberry dried her eyes, and kissed Tilly, 
and took hold of Mr. Whiffles's yellow glove, 
and then dropped it as if it had burnt her. 

'* So you've been and married Miss Cudberry, 
have you ? " said she tearfully. " Ah dear ! 
ah dear ! Poor thing ! " 

It must be owned that poor Mr. WhiflSes's 
bridal congratulations were not altogether exhila- 
rating. 

Clementina and her betrothed made friends 
with their new brother-in-law as far as they 
could, but Mr. Whiffles was ill at ease, and was 
evidently relieved when his wife declared that it 
was time to be going, or they should lose the 
coach. There was only one member of the party 
who remained utterly implacable. With Hen- 
rietta there were no terms to be made. She 
even, for the first time in her life, openly re- 
sisted her father's authority when he desired her 
to shake hands with her sister and wish her 
" good-bye." 

" No, pa," said she, " never ! The family has 
been degraded " (with a glance at young Hodge- 
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kinson), "but condescend quite to wallow in tBe 
mire, I never will whilst I have breath ! " And, 
if wallowing in the mire meant reconciliation 
with her sister, she never did. 

Before he left the house Mr. Whiffles came 
and made me a little speech whilst his wife was 
saying farewell to her mother. 

" Miss Fumess, I am at a loss to express in a 
adequate manner my sense of your goodness, and 
of the honour you do me in speaking to one who 
like myself has been destitute of the advantage 
of ladies' society," and consequently may oflFend, 
although involuntary. Also your revered grand- 
father, miss," with a little bow in his direction, 
" Dr. Hewson, of Mortlands. You need never 
fear, Miss Furness, nor Dr. Hewson, that I shall 
intrude or push myself upon you. I am too 
conscious of the highth whereon you stand. If 
at any time you should like a mount. Miss Fur- 
ness, my stable is at your service ; and if you 
could ride twelve horses at once, miss, like the 
famed Ducrow, you should have 'em. I shall 
ever keep my distance, being aware of my defi- 
ciencies. And I wish you, miss, and your 
honoured, ma, and your revered grandfather. 
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every 'appiness and prosperity that earth can 
afford. And I hope you'll allow me to say that 
never, throughout the course of a rather 
chequered career, have I beheld you looking so 
remarkably and astonishingly well as you look 
at the present moment ! " 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

Is my- story told P Nay, not mine. But the 
story of Anne Furness draws near its close. 
Anne Ayrlie's is a happy story ; too bright and 
unruffled in its smooth current to tempt either 
narrator or listener. 

I was married in the spring-time, and Mort- 
lands has been my happy home for many years. 
Dear grandfather lived to a great age, cheerful 
and benevolent to the last, and died peacefully 
in his sleep without a pang. My mother was 
taken before him ; but she lived to hold my first- 
born child in her arms. These two have been 
the only gaps which death has made in our 
household. 

As I look around me, I see few changes in 
Horsingham. The Arkwrights are contented, 
although still very poor, as I doubt not they will 
continue to be to the end of the chapter ; unless. 
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indeed, Jane makes a fortune by her pen. Have 
you ever heard, reader, of a little volume of 
poems entitled *' Lotus Blossoms," by J. A. ? I 
fear not. They did not take the world by storm. 
And yet there is merit in them. Donald says 
so. Jane is very young still, and may do better. 
At all events, the exercise of her art (which she 
pursues with all the earnestness that belongs to 
her character) makes her very happy. Money 
could not do more, and might likely do much 
less, for her. Two of her elder sisters are 
married, and the boy is doing well. 

Alice Dodd and her husband are extremely 
prosperous. They are childless, but make a 
point of spoiling all the bairns in the neighbour- 
hood ; and so stuff them with good things, that 
a visit to the Royal Oak is looked forward to 
as surpassing even Christmas day in its oppor- 
tunities for getting indigestion, in all the 
nurseries I am acquainted with. Dodd made a 
good deal of money by the sale of his fields to 
the Slate Quarry Company, which was taken in 
hand by some moneyed people in London and 
the neighbourhood. It worked successfully for 
some time, but then the slate suddenly and un- 
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expected! J came to an end, and some people were 
loderSy although not I belicTe to any serioos ex- 
tent. Poor dear grandfather continned to pro- 
phecy np to the last that no good could come of 
it. Bat he was wrong. He was wrong, that is, 
if wealth be a good ; for Matthew Kitchen made 
large profits ont of the concern. He has become 
a really rich man. He and his wife are not 
mach liked in the neighbourhood, bat that 
troubles them little. They are more pioos than 
ever, and entertain all the traTclling preachers 
of their sect with ostentatious hospitality. 
Matthew looks yery gloomy, and has grown 
prematurely old. They say his son is a trouble 
to him ; that he is selfish, reckless, and dissolute. 
And the gossips shake their heads, and say, 
" Ah ! wait till the young fellow comes into 
that property that has been scraped together so 
hardly. He will make the money fly like chaff 
before the wind." 

Sir Peter Bunny has long been dead. His 
wife survives, and lives with Barbara, who is the 
mistress of a pretty country mansion not far from 
my old home, and the mother of three blue-eyed, 
chubby-cheeked little girls, who are so much like 
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each other, and so near of an age, that I hardly 
can tell them apart, and all bear a striking re- 
semblance to the Barbara Bunny of my school- 
days. 

Sam Cudberry has never married. He and 
Henny live as old maid and old bachelor at 
Woolling, and quarrel and snarl all day long. 
They have both grown grasping and miserly, and 
I believe that is the only point on which they 
agree. I seldom see them ; but I am told that 
Sam often lounges down to Mr. Whiffles's house 
and smokes cigars at his brother-in-law's 
expense, inveighing all the time against the 
degradation to the family involved in Tilly's mar- 
riage. But Mr. Whiffles does not heed this 
much. He has his wife in wonderful control, 
and has taught her to think him a very sensible 
man, with a very firm will of his own. Tilly, of 
course, is not gentle ; that could never be ; but 
she is bustling and thrifty, does not waste her 
husband's substance, and has accommodated her- 
self to a lower sphere of life than she was used to 
— as she still boasts — at the Cudberrys. Her 
one weak point seems to be her unrequited ten- 
derness and indulgence for her brother Sam. 
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She connives at his appropriating her husband's 
cigars, drinking her husband's wine, and riding 
her husband's horses, free of cost. For all of 
which he repays her with insolent ingratitude. 
But then, as Tilly says, '* Sam is such a Cudberry ! 
He has the family spirit if ever any one had ! " 
And in this she takes a pride in some inscrutable . 
way. 

Clementina is quite spoiled by over-indulgence. 
Her health has been rather delicate, and her 
mother-in-law pets her and nurses her all day long. 
It seems strange to me to think of, with my 
remembrance of that awful Mrs. Hodgekinson 
who was so implacably severe at the Woolling 
ball, lung, long ago ! 

Yesterday my eldest child came to me with 
a book in her hand. She had found it hidden 
away at the bottom of a chest in a garret where 
all sorts of lumber is piled. Lucy — that is the 
little girl's name — is an insatiable devourer of 
books. And what should this turn out to be but 
my own, old, thumbed, well-beloved copy of 
" Robinson Crusoe ! " I told Donald of it when 
he came home in the evening, and showed him 
the dear old volume. We went into the garden 
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after the little ones were in bed, and picked out 
all the old scenes of our childish plays together. 
They were little changed. We neither of us 
desired to make many alterations in the dear 
Mortlands garden. 

" Those were happy times, Anne,*' said Donald, 
holding my hand in his, and contemplating the 
spot where we had discovered the North Pole. 

" They we^e happy times, dear ; but these are 
happier ! '* 

" Are they so, my own wife P " 

" Yes, dearest.*' 

" And yet troubles come now. I would I could 
shield you from any sorrow. And in truth our 
cares are slight and few ; but still troubles will 
come, even to my Anne." 

" There is but one trouble that can ever have 
power to hurt me as past troubles have hurt ; and 
may God avert it ! There is no care I cannot 
defy, no sorrow that can blot all the sunshine 
from my life — so long as I have you ! " 

THE END. 
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